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In reviewing the development of religious thought in our 
country during the past century, we find that, while absorbed 
in an intense meditation upon the sovereignty of an all-holy 
God, and the total sinfulness of man, helpless under divine 
decrees, it was suddenly aroused by an enthusiastic asser- 
tion that man is crowned with glory and honor as God’s free 
child. The chief representative of this exalted self-confi- 
dence was William Ellery Channing. 

It is our aim to reéxpress, and to show the value from our 
present point of view of Dr. Channing’s thought; and that 
we may the better reach his thought we shall first bring be- 
fore us 

DR. CHANNING, THE MAN. 


Dr. Channing was the heir from a near ancestry of supe- 
rior qualities of both body and mind. He was remarkable 
as a child for physical vigor and beauty, mental alertness 
and sensibility. From his birth a serene and devout home- 
life surrounded him, and, not of least importance to his 
peculiar development, there was a constant presence to his 
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senses in early life of an ever-varying land and ocean sce- 
nery. Moreover, in his childhood he was in contact with a 
community exceptionally valuable to his mental growth. 
Newport, a busy commercial centre, with a cosmopolitan 
population, warmly interested in the discussion of the excit- 
ing civil and religious questions prominent in the Europe 
and the new America of the latter part of the last century, 
was Dr. Channing’s native place. The Channing family 
taking an earnest interest in what attracted public attention, 
the sensitive child was constantly under the influence of the 
home discussion of these public topics. The religious life 
of the household was, it is true, overshadowed by the theol- 
ogy of Calvin and Edwards; yet even there there was a faint 
dawning of a more cheering faith. 

Favored, however, by his circumstances as the child Chan- 
ning was, we cannot say he was their creature. Circum- 
stances were chiefly but opportunities for self-assertion. 
That for which he had a native sympathy he sought; that 
to which he was by nature in antagonism he avoided or 
repelled. Very early he began to evince self-reliance and 
personal dignity, to insist upon personal freedom, to manifest 
love of what is of highest worth. He heard the table-talk 
of Dr. Hopkins against slavery, indignant at the wrong 
because he by nature revolted against oppression. He re- 
membered an old cooper’s lessons about the evils of intem- 
perance, because he instinctively shrank from what was 
degrading to either body or mind. The hopeful faith of a 
household servant attracted him, and the terrible warnings 
of a faithful Calvinistic preacher he once heard pained him, 
and made him question their truth, because he was naturally 
drawn to the former and repelled from the other. As a 
school-boy, gentle and fearless, his fellows acknowledged his 
superiority ; generous, we are told he gave to the poor what 
he had with thoughtless impulsiveness ; and kind, “ he would 
not crush the meanest insect which crawls upon the ground.” 
With such virtues budding in his character, the young Chan- 
ning entered youth associated, after his father’s death, with a 
relative, described as “a spirit free and bright, cheerful in 
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hope, and utterly intolerant of bigotry,” under whose nurt- 
ure, when about thirteen years of age, the boy commenced 
what he afterwards called, a decidedly religious life. 
Channing the Harvard student was but this child in 
larger and better growth. Although impulsive, free-spir- 
ited, and sympathetic, he was constantly under the guard 
of his native dignity, and directed by lofty aspirations. All 
the more was the superior quality of his nature mani- 
fested by its endurance of the severe tests to which the 
college-life exposed him. Deprived of the care which had 
protected him in Newport and New London, in college he 
had to rely upon his own strength. Among the students 
the evils scattered by the thought accompanying the French 
Revolution were at work. College, Dr. Channing declared, 
was never in a worse state than when he entered it. The 
books read and the talk indulged in were presumptuous and 
daring. The tendency of thought was towards scepticism. 
The authority of the past was gone, and, worse yet, the 
moral tone prevalent among the college-boys was low. But, 
notwithstanding Channing’s impetuosity and enthusiastic 
love of freedom, qualities which might easily have led an- 
other astray, he moved safely through the perilous years. 
Dominant over his conduct were a growing “deep and wake- 
ful sensibility, an ardent love of truth and moral purity, and 
a conscience quickened and chastened by an earnest sense of 
religious obligation.” These were to him both shield and 
impulse. These repelled the evil forces bearing upon him, 
and these impelled him to seek sources whence he might 
draw the help necessary to his characteristic development. 
With an increasing earnestness, with a more eager search 
for what is truest, best, and most lovely, he passed his col- 
lege years, making rapid approaches to the view of the treas- 
ure which became finally his one great possession. At last 
there came the moment of discovery. Under the memorable 
willow-trees, on a day sacred to him ever thereafter, there 
burst upon him the thought of that which was thenceforth 
to be “the fountain light of all his day, the master light of 
all his seeing,” — the dignity of human nature. So great, it 
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is said, was the clearness of his thought, so full the flow of 
feeling in the presence of the sublime sight, that it seemed to 
him he then had passed through a new spiritual birth, and 
had entered upon a day of eternal peace and joy. He was 
so borne away in rapturous visions that he longed to die, and 
felt as if heaven alone could give room for the exercise of 
such emotions. It was but a boy’s experience, it is true; yet 
from that moment, we may say, humanity became the one 
object of his meditations and effort. Thenceforth it was 
real to him that around him were souls ignorant of their 
own worth; a society guilty of dreadful wrongs; a state 
distorted by miserable adjustments of the relations of men 
with men, and churches with false thoughts of God and low 
views of man. Thenceforth it was his conviction that he 
must do for mankind something worthy his great faith. As 
the college career neared its close the young enthusiast 
decided that this work could be best done by him in the 
Christian ministry. He had examined the external evi- 
dences of Christianity, and had accepted them as sufficient. 
A pure Christianity prevalent around the earth he had 
become convinced would be the realization of his ideal for 
humanity. 

But before the youthful apostle entered the mission to 
which he had consecrated himself, he suffered, he said, as he 
never did before or after, through what in his old age he 
called perhaps the most eventful period of his life. 

Yet in the Richmond tutor we see only in increased 
energy the activity of the masterful nature thitherto mani- 
fested. Desire for what would minister to his higher life 
became hunger. Failure to obtain caused thé most intense 
suffering, while success in the search was followed by most 
exquisite enjoyment. During the short time the young 
Channing spent at home after graduation and before going 
South, the decisive experience began. Every day an inner 
disquiet, he tells us, drove him to the ocean shore. ‘ There,” 
wrote the boy of eighteen, “I compare my fortune to the 
billows before me. I extend my arms towards them; I run 
to meet them, and wish myself buried beneath their waters. 
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I am either borne to heaven on rapture’s wing of fire, or 
else I am plunged into the depths of despair.” ' 

In Richmond these inner struggles became still more in- 
tense. He lived alone, too poor to buy books, spending his 
days and nights in an out-building. With not a human 
being to whom he could communicate his deepest thoughts 
and feelings, he passed through indescribable intellectual and 
moral conflicts, through excessive excitements of heart and 
mind. “If ever,” he declared, “I struggled with my whole 
soul for purity, truth, and goodness, it was there. There, 
amidst sore trials, the great question, 1 trust, was settled 
within me, whether I would obey the higher or lower princi- 
ples of my nature, — whether I would be the victim of pas- 
sion, of the world, or the free child and servant of God.” At 
last the victory was won. He enacted the solemn deed 
spoken of as forming a transition period in his development, 
—he made a formal consecration of himself to God. With 
this act the spirit grew calm, the serene day under whose 
light his life thereafter dwelt began to dawn. Conscience 
gained unquestioned supremacy; he became conscious of 
great inward strength; he was sure that by the power 
within, he was to make or unmake his life. 

This victory gained, the now devoted Christian returned 
to the North. The vigorous youth had however become “a 
thin and pallid invalid.” The victorious soul was to be 
served thereafter by a suffering body. Yet with clear 
mental vision and with calm purpose to do a work for his 
fellow-beings worthy his bright ideal, he gave himself to 
definite preparation for his chosen profession. At first at 
home. Uninterrupted sometimes for weeks, he passed his 
days in the Newport library, and, again and again, he used 
what he called his “ other noble place of study,” the New- 
port beach. But on the ocean shore there was no longer the 
passionate rush towards the waves with the wish to be 
buried beneath their waters. There was no longer the flight 
on rapture’s flaming wing, or the plunge into the depths of 
despair. In reverential sympathy there, with the mighty 
power around him, he became only yet more conscious of 
the power within. 
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The theological course was completed in Cambridge, and 
in 1803, when about twenty-three years of age Channing en- 
tered the pastorate of the Federal Street Church of Boston, 
Mass., wholly devoted to the work he was about to do, and 
conscious of the possession of power with which to do it. 

Looking back from this point we clearly trace the steady 
development. As the child in the serene home responsive 
to the light breaking through the overhanging gloom of the 
aneestral faith; as the college student ennobled, in spite of 
his surroundings, by a growing self-respect, and above all by 
the enthusiasm aroused in view of the dignity of human 
nature; as the recluse in the outbuilding at Richmond tor- 
tured by spiritual struggles until a comple moral victory was 
secured, a solemn consecration to the service of God made, 
and the dawn of a peace to brighten thenceforward to the 
perfect day seen, — Channing was a rare illustration of his 
conviction that it is chiefly by an original power that man be- 
comes what he finally is. “It is said,” wrote he, “that our 
lives are determined by heaven. They are determined by 
ourselves. Man is the artificer of his own fortunes.” 
“ Moral energy is the one great acquisition we should labor 
for, and it is our duty to place ourselves, so far as we can 
command circumstances, where that may be won most effect- 
ually.” 

This personal factor became yet more prominent in the 
life of the Federal Street minister. We observe now a 
richer inward experience, a more complete subjection to the 
imperious conscience, a more faithful allegiance to moral 
ideals. Simple in life, unselfish in conduct, dignified in 
bearing, self-contained, urged by a calm enthusiasm, the 
young pastor matured in virtue and wisdom, inspired rever- 
ence from those who met him, and deeply impressed his 
enlarging audience with his moral earnestness, purity, and 
breadth of thought. We gain a glimpse of the mental dis- 
position of the man then in the assertion, “ My life is very 
tranquil. I will not mingle with the contentions of the 
world.” We have a record of his inward experience in his 
definition, “Happiness is the uniform serenity of a well 
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governed mind, of disciplined affections, of a heart steadily 
devoted to objects which reason and religion recommend ” ; 
and we discern his personal ambition in his answer to one 
concerning his love of commendation : — 


“Tf it be a sin to covet honor, 
I am the most offending soul alive.” 


The interest in the chosen work rapidly increased. The 
one great thought was brought to bear upon many human 
relations. Slowly and unconsciously he became a more self- 
reliant thinker. Indeed, to this early ministry we are indebted 
for some of the clearest, purest, and most beautiful manifest- 
ations of Dr. Channing’s head and heart. 

Nor was the exalted character, with whose development 
we are becoming familiar, degraded by the controversy into 
which Channing was at length forced. By his superior 
strength the leader’s place in the controversy was accorded 
him; yet he constantly longed for the time when he might 
leave it. His revolt from Calvinism had been the repulsion 
of his moral sense from the dogma “that himself, his 
beloved friends, and his whole race had come from the 
hands of the Creator wholly depraved”; and yet he loved 
peace so well that his open attack upon this dogma was one 
of the last resorts of defence. The necessity to give answer 
to his assailants he called “painful,” his defence “ degrad- 
ing.” “Chiefly for the cause of Christian truth and charity” 
had he become a controversialist, he claimed. But he never 
was a mere controversialist. He pleaded again and again 
with his opponents for Christian union. With strong feel- 
ing he wrote, “The universe would not tempt me to bear a 
part in this work of dividing Christ’s Church and of 
denouncing his followers. I fear nothing for myself, but I 
do fear and feel for that body of which Christ is the head, 
which has been bleeding for ages under the contests of 
Christians, and which is now threatened with a new wound.” 
In this Christlike spirit he even labored to find reason to 
excuse his assailants. ‘They know us only by report,” he 
said; “they do not understand us.” He entreated his 
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friends, too, not to answer the railing with railing; instead, to 
show the loveliness of their religion, to show its power in 
changing the heart into the image of divine forbearance and 
forgiveness. Let us be faithful to our belief, he counselled ; 
but let us also beware lest opposition and reproach make us 
sectarians. 

With this characteristic temper, Channing bore himself as 
a controversialist. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the exciting years the churches of New England passed 
through from 1815 onwards, and the prominent place Chan- 
ning held among them, there is not one controversial paper 
among his unpublished manuscripts. All these are in print, 
and how few they are, and with what generous tone they 
are written, you, who are familiar with his writings, know. 
Even for these he was on the watch lest they might betray 
an unchristlike spirit. ‘I may have erred, for the provoca- 
tion was great,” once he wrote; “but I sincerely repeat the 
declaration with which I closed my letter, that for every 
departure from the spirit of the gospel, I implore the Divine 
forgiveness.” 

We turn now to look at Dr. Channing in the full maturity 
of his manhood. As his biographer writes, “The thick 
clustered blossoms of his early aspirations had given a 
promise truly kept, of branches bending to the ground 
beneath the mellow fruit of ripened goodness.” We see yet 
the same character we have followed from childhood, only 
freer, brighter, and more buoyant in hope, larger in love, 
more beautiful in its serene confidence, its tempered wisdom, 
its all-pervading holiness and humanity, with a sympathy 
more diffusive, a thought more careful and capacious, an 
energy more calm and equable. 

Having thus attained, the life neared its close. And 
many and great though its achievements had been for the 
various departments of human interest in which it had 
labored, there was yet within it, Dr. Channing felt sure, an 
indefinite, he was prompted to say an infinite, power which 
only physical infirmity had prevented him from bringing 
out. 
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The man then whose work in the development of religious 
thought in our country we consider.to-day stands before us 
a strong, self-formative personality. We behold him endowed 
by Nature with rare faculties which were early brought 
under the sway of a mastering inner force,—the conviction 
of the dignity, and, as we shall see, at last the divinity of the 
human soul. We should know Dr. Channing, the man, could we 
possess, as did he, this one thought.. We should fully under- 
stand his character, could each of us but with his confidence 
declare, “I think of God as the Father and Inspirer of the 
soul; of Christ as the sowl’s redeemer and model; of the 
universe as the sowl’s teacher and school; of all outward 
beauty as its emblem; of life as appointed for its discipline ; 
of heaven as its perfection, of hell as its ruin. Love to 
God is not founded on his outward benefits, but on regard to 
him as the Father of the spirit, calling it by conscience, and 
by his providence, to perfection, to himself. Love to man has 
no foundation but in the comprehension of man’s spiritual 
connection with God. To awaken men to what is within 
them, to help them to understand the infinite treasure of 
their own souls,— such is the object which is ever to be kept 
in sight.” 

DR. CHANNING’S THOUGHT. 


This declaration, however, directs our attention to Dr. 
Channing’s thought. Let us now endeavor to learn what 
that was. 

This it is no easy task to do. Dr. Channing’s many 
utterances are, it is true, united by one bond, yet they do 
not show the unity of a machine or even of an organism. 
His utterances are, we may say, more like a stream into 
which a newly-opened fountain springing from an inexhausti- 
ble source flows, growing freer and fuller until at last it 
becomes the stream’s master source. Dr. Channing was a 
recipient and channel of the thought of the age and place in 
which he lived. His independent worth lies in the fact that 
into that thought there opened in youth from within his 
soul, and in his maturity swept with full flood through it, 

2 
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his conviction of the worth of human nature. Or, we may 
say, the unity in Dr. Channing’s intellectual expression is 
like the unity of the day in its advance from night to noon ; 
the night is not the dawn, nor is the sunrise the glory of the 
mid-day, yet the light from its first faint gleam to its full 
noon brightness is the one power which changes the dark- 
ness into day. For example, the unreserved yielding of the 
mind of the college boy to the letter of the Bible was not 
the resort the Federal Street preacher made to the use of 
reason in interpreting revelation, and certainly not the 
assertion of the later prophet of the Church universal that 
“George Fox and his followers planted themselves on the 
grand principle that God’s illuminating spirit is shed on 
every soul not only within the bounds of Christendom, but 
through the whole.earth”; yet the resolve the boy made to 
study the Christian evidences before giving up his mental 
freedom to the Bible’s authority, and the rationalism of the 
address at the formation of the Berry Street Conference 
were in essence the manifestation of the same self-reliance 
which appears in fulness in the passage just quoted from 
the lecture on the “ Present Age.” 

What Dr. Channing learned from without underwent con- 
stant transformation from growing influence within. His 
utterances we must therefore regard as a succession of states 
in a steady development. Would we understand them, we 
may not read his works without reference to their chrono- 
logical sequence. Yet it is difficult to select any periods of 
his intellectual activity as being very distinctly marked one 
from another. It is chiefly for convenience in our presenta- 
tion, therefore, that we shall regard his mental development 
in reference to the divisions made in his public career by its 
relation to the Unitarian controversy in New England; that 
is, before, during, and after that controversy, or, when he 
was, what we may call, the liberal preacher, the Unitarian 
advocate, and, at the last, the apostle of the Church univer- 
sal. In each of these periods successively there is a notice- 
able increase in prominence of his characteristic thought. 
His utterances concerning the great objects of his medita- 
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tions — God, man, Christ, and their many inter-relations — 
we find constantly more and more shaped by his assurance 
of the dignity of human nature. 

Already we have hinted at the intellectual development 
previous to the call to the Federal Street pulpit. We have 
indicated how, in college, while reading Hutcheson, on 
Beauty and Virtue, there came to the boy the conviction 
that the human soul is by nature capable of devotion to 
absolute and universal good. We have observed how this 
conviction gained strength during the stay in Richmond, 
until the young student was assured that man is a free 
agent, to whom an infinite realm of attainment in moral 
excellence is possible. Nevertheless, Dr. Channing in early 
life was not consciously an intuitionalist. Busily and anx- 
iously then he studied the external evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion. His self-reliance was only so far developed 
that he determined to know for himself whether or not 
these evidences were sufficient to command his assent. In 
college he examined them; in the South he renewed the in- 
vestigation; and at last believed himself to be fully satisfied 
that they were true. But even then, with an unconscious 
rationalistic emphasis, and with a characteristic self-reliance, 
he said to a friend, “I assure you I was struck with the sub- 
lime precepts of Christianity when I began to study the Bible.” 
To the Scriptures, therefore, he had turned, determined to 
discern there for himself the will of God, and the uncorrupted 
doctrines of Jesus. At first he studied with exceeding hu- 
mility and resolute self-abnegation. Finding, for instance, 
the command, “ Resist not evil,” he said, “ Many Christians 
try to explain it away; but it is in the Bible, and ought to be 
strictly adhered to.” Some critical difficulties nevertheless 
troubled him, but soon he found that “they did not affect 
the great doctrines of Christianity.” Through this Bible 
study mind and affections expanded. The Scriptures be- 
came to him the great treasure among books; indeed, at 
that time he cared for but few books beside. He was also 
persuaded that “the improvement of the heart is infinitely 
more important than the enlargement of the understanding.” 
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Thus prepared, Channing became the liberal preacher of 
the Federal Street Church. Earnest and devout, with moral 
sense aroused and imperious, believing in the high worth of 
human nature and conscious of capacity for indefinite spirit- 
ual growth, emancipated from Calvinism, and not even a 
Trinitarian, determined to preach no truths but those of the 
Bible, and upon no authority but that of the Bible, he began 
his work. 

Observe his thought, as the years of his early ministry 
pass. God is, in a real sense, the Father of the human soul, 
we read. To the infinite mind nothing is so dear as mind. 
The perfection of the intelligent creation is God’s great aim. 
Man, though sinful, is sinful through voluntary misuse of 
his powers. He is God’s free child. It might be presump- 
tuous, of course, to speak of man as being partaker of the 
divine nature did not the Scriptures employ this bold lan- 
guage, but this divine authority justifies us in saying that, in 
the strictest propriety of language, God is our Father. 
Love to God is, therefore, but refined filial affection. The 
message was new and inspiring to his people, and the 
preacher could use no appeals too strong in his endeavor to 
arouse in their minds this “ greatest of truths.” And since, 
continued he, God is really the Father of the spirit and of 
infinite perfection, since man is of divine birth and of infi- 
nite possibilities, Life is God’s plan for training these heirs of 
his own holiness and blessedness for their inheritance. This 
truth must be recognized, and we must begin a career of 
worthy development, conscious of our powers and resolute 
to use them. And because, for this development, knowledge 
is needed, it is a chief duty to seek, to gain, and to apply 
truth. Around us are God’s works, and before us is God’s 
word. We must study both for just what they contain, 
Let our love of truth then be supreme, and let us follow 
wherever it may lead,— follow, though it lead to contempt 
and peril. But since above all other truth there is moral 
truth, it is our highest duty to seek that. Nowhere can 
that be found so beautiful and pure as in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Upon that life and those teachings, 
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then, let human meditation dwell. Conscience, the inward 
monitor, often erroneous, often defective, will thereby be 
prepared with instruction for us for every situation in 
which we may be placed. Turn, then, to that most affect- 
ing evidence of the worth of our nature, God’s gift to us 
of his own Son. See how this only begotten Son,— whose 
position, though not revealed with precision, is evidently 
one of peculiar intimacy with the Father,—see how he, by 
his relation to us, is our saviour, friend, guide, and giver of 
eternal life. How grateful should we be that human per- 
fection is placed before us, as the help to our development, 
not in a description but in real life,—in a life really tri- 
umphant over temptation, clear from every stain, glorious in 
love and holiness, pure as heaven, and bright with the image 
of God. 

At this point, however, observe as we are reading along 
the records of the preaching of these early years, how evi- 
dent it is that the inner oracle so important in the maturer 
life is beginning to speak with commanding voice. Already 
in the ninth year of the ministry, the tone became some- 
what confident where we read that “the holiness of Christ’s 
life is the most delightful part of Christianity ; that contro- 
versies about Christ’s person have drawn attention from the 
heavenly spirit which perhaps is the strongest evidence of 
the Gospel, more impressive to a good mind than even the 
miracles.” 

The miracles, remember, were to the young preacher God’s 
method of arousing the attention of his unresponsive chil- 
dren. It was a real article of Channing’s faith that man, 
though God’s child and of infinite possibilities of develop- 
ment, had degraded himself by the misuse of free-will to a 
point whence self-recovery was impossible. The argument 
for, and the interpretation of, miracles ran ;— Of course, with 
God a miracle is possible. Now while the present uniformity 
of Nature certainly shows God’s disposition to accomplish his 
purposes by a fixed order of operation, we must recollect that 
adherence to this order is not necessary, but voluntary, and 
that God will make it give way whenever the end to be 
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accomplished can best be attained in some other manner. 
Now the great purpose to be accomplished by the order of 
Nature is evidently the improvement of intelligent beings ; 
consequently when this object can best be secured by depart- 
ing from it, the very purpose of the establishment of the 
natural order demands such departure. A necessity for such 
departure has existed. Man voluntarily separated himself 
from his high privileges, and Nature could not do anything 
to help the fallen soul. As there was no prospect of relief 
from Nature, and since man would not and could not help 
himself, God, in order to save man, sent his own Son into 
the world, who by his superhuman powers and acts com- 
manded human attention, induced men to listen, and, listen- 
ing, to become conscious of their dormant divine powers. 
For this reason it is that, at the present day when we in our 
imperfect state begin to inquire after the truth of Christian- 
ity, we are first impressed with the miraculous works of 
Christ. This impression, however, being once made, there 
comes a higher and the real source of evidence. Once 
aroused we find that the moral character of Jesus was a niir- 
acle more striking than the most stupendous work of a phys- 
ical kind. If, moreover, we partake Christ’s spirit, we shall 
behold and enjoy yet more his love and glory. Our best 
and purest sentiments will accord with his conduct and 
teachings, and these will enlarge as we know him better. 
We shall perceive ourselves growing more like God. We 
shall know by an evidence we cannot communicate to any 
but Christians, that Jesus is the Son of God and our Saviour. 

Let man then make his progress towards a perfect life 
under the guidance of Jesus Christ. But, explained Chan- 
ning—and here we notice that emphasis of unsectarian 
Christianity which was an object of his earliest aspirations,— 
but let us beware lest we take a less than Jesus as our guide. 
Let us form no party and adopt no opinion that shall cause 
us to deny to others the Christian name. Christians are 
those who truly receive Christ’s spirit, no matter by what 
name they are called. The time is perhaps coming when all 
our sects will live only in history. The influence of the 
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Gospel alone will not die. The name Christian will absorb 
all other names. The Church of Christ, which is another 
name for piety, goodness, righteousness, peace, and love, is 
to endure forever. , It is a delightful thought that the Son 
of God has this peculiar interest in the sanctification and 
recovery of our race; that after living to teach and dying 
to confirm his truth, he is now clothed with majesty and 
might to extend it through the earth. 

Actuated by this faith, Channing took into his pulpit the 
manifold interests of humanity. Our subject withholds us 
from following his thoughts as a social reformer; but his 
appeals for peace, his denunciations of slavery, his warnings 
against intemperance, his solicitude for the poor and laboring 
classes, his watchfulness of national politics, his interest in 
all social questions, were but attempts to realize for man his 
Christian ideal. 

The quiet of the Federal Street pastorate was at length 
interrupted. Naturally Channing could not long continue 
to preach this gospel without some reference to the increas- 
ing conflict of opinion in the New England churches. If 
there was ever a lover of personal freedom it was William 
Ellery Channing. Consequently, although he loved peace 
almost as well as liberty —so well that he had shown no 
direct opposition to the Calvinism from which he had been 
set free; although he had preached as if no such system were 
in existence,— we find that year after year he began to put a 
greater emphasis upon man’s right to intellectual freedom. 
We hear him at an early date declare that “ heresy is not 
error of opinion, but sectarianism.” In the third year of his 
ministry he made the bold assertion that the rejection of 
Christ is expressed not by the attitude of the mind, but by 
a corruption of the heart. We observe, too, that his un- 
spoken antagonism to the popular faith increased with the 
bolder aggressions of its supporters, and with the yet greater 
assurance with which he began to hold his faith in the dig- 
nity of man’s nature. In a private letter of the year 1812, 
his over-full heart burst forth in the passionate prayer: “ O, 
my merciful Father, I cannot speak of thee in the language 
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which this system would suggest. No! thou hast been too 
kind to me to deserve this reproach from my lips. Thou 
hast created me happy; thou callest me to virtue and piety, 
and thou wilt demand nothing from me but what thou givest 
me ability to perform.” 

Three years after writing this letter the decisive moment 
was reached, and the liberal preacher became the leader of 
the anti-Calvinistic, anti-Trinitarian protest now known as 
the Unitarian Controversy. As the Unitarian advocate, 
Channing’s opinions were brought out with increased dis- 
tinctness. Especially do we observe in his utterances a yet 
more commanding presence of his master conviction, and 
excited through the necessities of the conflict do we hear 
with extreme emphasis his claim to mental freedom. 

With this resolute proclamation he began, in 1815, his 
part in the controversy. True Christianity exists wherever 
piety and love are manifested, let the speculation concerning 
the person of the Founder of the religion be what it may. It 
is true that the great body of liberal Christians do believe 
that Jesus Christ is more than a man, and for himself he 
was inclined to cherish the most exalted views of Christ 
consistent with the supremacy of the Father; yet he would 
not cast the least reproach upon those liberal Christians who 
believe in the simple humanity of Jesus. To believe with 
Mr. Belsham is no crime. Indeed, the errors which relate 
to Christ’s person are of little or of no importance compared 
with the error of those who teach that God brings us into 
life wholly depraved and wholly helpless, that he leaves 
multitudes without that aid which is necessary to their 
repentance, and then plunges them into everlasting burnings 
for not repenting. This is one of the most injurious errors 
which ever darkened the Christian world. Liberal Chris- 
tians had, however, never directly opposed this error of Cal- 
vinism ; as for himself he had never enforced even his own 
views of Christ. His great and constant object had been to 
promote the spirit of Christ, persuaded that thereby the in- 
terests of Christian truth weuld be most effectually furthered. 
If, then, for their inability to think with their brethren he 
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and his friends were to be pursued until virtual excommuni- 
cation from the Church should take place, he had the conso- 
lation of knowing that the most honored condition on earth 
is that of being sufferers for adherence to what they deemed 
to be the cause of God. 

Emphasizing in this way his belief in what is essential to 
Christianity, and making this claim to personal freedom of 
opinion, Channing became the leader of the Unitarian pro- 
test. 

Observe the positions taken as the controversy proceeded. 
Four years later than the letter to Mr. Thacher, we have 
just noticed, appeared the famous “ Discourse at Baltimore.” 
It is true, said he, that the only authority in matters of faith 
and practice is the Bible; but human reason must be the 
Bible’s interpreter. Moreover, we must look beyond the 
letter to the spirit. Many Scripture passages must be lim- 
ited by the known divine attributes, by the character and 
will of God, and of Jesus Christ, by the truths of human 
nature, and by obvious and acknowledged natural laws. 
God does not contradict in revelation what he teaches in his 
works and providence. Every interpretation which, after 
deliberate attention, seems to be repugnant to any established 
truth, must be distrusted. Without these principles we 
cannot defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. If 
reason be so dreadfully darkened by the fall that its most 
decisive judgments on religion are unworthy of trust, then 
Christianity, and even natural theology, must be abandoned. 
Now we know — (observe this expression of self-reliance) — 
we know that God is morally perfect. It is true that all 
Christians ascribe infinite justice, goodness, and holiness to 
God; but yet it is possible to think of God meanly even 
while he is spoken of magnificently. It is possible to think 
of the Supreme Being as if by his greatness he were raised 
above the eternal laws of equity and rectitude to which all 
other beings are subjected. But the sense of right is in no 
being so strong as in God. Hence the doctrines of the pop- 
ular religion concerning God’s relation to man are not true. 


A year later Channing made his “ Moral Argument against 
3 
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Calvinism.” We see in it his confidence in man’s rational 
and moral faculties gaining the mastery. The ultimate reli- 
ance, he said, is and must be one’s own mind. To confide 
in God we must confide in the faculties by which he is 
apprehended. Proneness to err necessitates not contempt 
of our faculties, but caution in their use. Limitation of 
knowledge does not make what knowledge we have less 
real. For instance, were the whole universe disclosed, it 
would still be certain that the earth is inhabited by rational 
and moral beings, who are authorized to expect from their 
Creator the most benevolent and equitable government. 
Our authority for this is our reason. Our impulse to this 
is our conscience. We are forbidden to love a being who 
fails to show moral excellence. Hence, Calvinism is not 
true. 

At the formation of the “Berry Street Conference,” in 
1820, the self-reliance is only the more confident. In the 
Bible, he declared, the essential principles of Christianity, 
such as God’s unity and paternal character, the equity and 
mercy of his administration, are clearly revealed, and they 
accord perfectly with the discoveries of Nature, and the 
surest dictates of the moral faculties. All passages of the 
Scriptures, therefore, are to be interpreted in consistency 
with these fundamental truths. There must be a rational 
interpretation of the Scripture; the success, perhaps the 
very existence, of Christianity requires this service. There 
is a growing demand for a form of religion which will agree 
with the clear dictates of conscience and the plain manifes- 
tations the universe makes of God. 

No longer are we listening here to the student who, 
twenty years previously, had given his mind, with unques- 
tioning humility, to the study of the Bible, and the Bible 
only. With full consciousness of what he is doing, Chan- 
ning is beginning to obey a voice in his own soul. The 
fountain opened long ago within begins to sweep in full 
flow through the intellectual stream; the light which 
dawned in youth begins to approach the zenith. The 
inner monitor is recognized as the present voice of God. 
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As the later years passed the conflict of the churches ceased. 
Dr. Channing gradually withdrew from an active pastorate. 
He declined to lead a distinctively denominational Unitarian 
movement. His emphasis of personal freedom became ex- 
treme. He proclaimed the divinity of human nature. He 
confessed allegiance to a pure and universal Christianity 
only. He was at last what we have called the apostle of the 
Church universal. 

“What are the central truths to be taught?” asked Dr. 
Channing, in his later life. “Is not the character of God, as 
moral Parent, our infinite fountain of perfection, — who 
gives moral powers to his children for infinite development ; 
who_has no other end in creation; who is always present 
with infinite parental interest in the soul,—is not this the 
truth of truths,” he answered, “ which is to quicken us, and 
to reveal the ineffably glorious end within our reach? 
What a quickening thought it is, what a ground of infinite 
hope, that God has given us a nature like his own, that the 
whole universe is formed as a field for its nutriment and 
growth! What an office is the preacher’s, —to awaken the 
divine in man.” In my books I know I have given utter- 
ance to some great truths which were written not from 
tradition, but from deep conviction, from the depths of my 
soul,— may I not say, from inspiration? I mean nothing 
miraculous; does not God speak in us all? I may some- 
times use mystical language in my desire to express strongly 
the connection between man and God, but I mean to show 
the affinity of the soul’s power with the Divine nature. 
This correspondence of the soul to God I consider the very 
essence of human nature. We must look for God in our 
own souls. From the very nature of spirit it must be the 
chief expression of the spiritual Father. In the soul is the 
fountain of all divine truth. An outward revelation is only 
possible and intelligible on the ground of conceptions and 
principles previously furnished by the soul. Here is our 
primitive teacher and light. 

“On what is universal and everlasting in human nature 
Christianity is founded. For years I have felt a decreased 
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interest in settling Christ’s precise rank. The power of his 
character lies in his moral perfection. I have attached less 
importance to the settlement of Christ’s rank since I have 
learned that all minds are of one family. Human and 
angelic natures are essentially one. Holding this doctrine, 
the humanitarian system does not shock me. 

“The gospels are their own evidence. They are the 
simple records of a being who could not have been invented. 
About the miracles I have never had any difficulty, — they 
belong to the man; I should pay little heed to a narrative 
from ever so many hands of the resurrection of a low- 
minded man, who had died for no end and had risen, accord- 
ing to the story, to lead a life as low as before. The grand 
miracle is Christ’s perfect, divine character, and to such a 
being the miraculous is natural. Without this divine excel- 
lence the testimony of the miracles would not satisfy me.” 

The great soul, whose development we have followed, is 
at length present to us in the fulness of its growth. Dr. 
Channing has almost accomplished his work. In the holy 
of holies within his consciousness he communes with the 
Infinite and Eternal One, to whom he is assured he is like 
in kind, though he may be infinitely distant from him in 
degree. Toa friend he said, “I have at times experience of 
the communion of mind and heart with the eternal Father, 
which Jesus seems to have had unceasingly, and which gives 
such unapproached —I do not say unapproachable — dignity 
to his expressions.” 

But there was one last great trial for Dr. Channing to 
endure before his work was finished. Looking back over 
the way he had come, he said that he had commenced his 
career with certain well-defined religious doctrines, and had 
believed their general acceptance to be important, but that 
another principle had operated on his mind more strongly 
than his zeal for his particular opinions. To vindicate the 
rights of mind, to save the churches from spiritual despotism, 
had been nearer his heart than to secure a triumph for any 
distinguishing doctrines. The human mind, he had learned, 
must make progress by freedom, and his own love of free- 
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dom had grown with his mind’s growth. “Undoubtedly,” 
said he, “what we call light, seems obscurity to higher 
intelligences, and will seem so to more improved periods of 
society. As I grow older I grieve more and more at the 
impositions of the human mind, at the machinery by which 
the few keep down the many; I am more detached from a 
denomination and strive to feel my connection with the 
universal Church, with all good and holy men. I must 
escape the walls of a particular church and live under the 
open sky, in the broad light, seeing with my own eyes, 
hearing with my own ears, and following truth meekly but 
resolutely, however arduous or solitary the path in which 
she leads. 

It was while rejoicing in this supreme exaltation that 
Theodore Parker’s revolutionary utterance startled the 
churches and the transcendentalists began to proclaim their 
intuitions. The faith which had become so dear to Dr. 
Channing, his faith in the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity, he heard the young Parker and many of his near 
associates deny. Upon reception of Mr. Parker’s discourse, 
he hastily wrote a letter to be shown to Mr. Parker, feelingly 
reasserting his belief in the supernaturalism of Christianity, 
and giving reasons therefor. A few days later he wrote 
another letter expressing his,grief that his correspondent was 
insensible to the bright distinction between Jesus and our- 
selves, pathetically adding that he had lived in the hope of 
the manifestation of a truth and spiritual life which would 
give a new impulse to the world, and that it was some 
trial at his time of life to have such hope baffled. Ina 
posteript he said further, that he had heard a sermon thé 
day before upon the “ Loneliness of Christ,” and continued 
with what to me is one of the saddest of all Dr. Channing’s 
expressions: “I claim little resemblance to my divine Friend 
and Saviour, but I seem doomed to drink this cup with him 
to the last.” Yet what was Dr. Channing’s message in this 
same letter to the bold preacher whose name was becoming a 
reproach in the churches? “I wish Mr. Parker to preach 
what he thoroughly believes and feels. Let the full heart 
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pour itself forth. And, still more, it will rejoice me to find 
a good accomplished which I cannot anticipate. Give my 
love to Mr. Parker.” 

Thus did this free soul triumph in its last trial. Dr. 
Channing did not live to see transcendentalism in its full 
vigor. Secure in the possession of his own faith, confident 
that at the last there would be upon earth the universal 
Church of God and of his Christ which he beheld in vision, 
the prophet of the divinity of the human soul finished the 
work that was given him to do. 


CRITIQUE. 


Having now brought before us the man, and having, in 
brief, given expression to his thought it remains to us to try 
to show Dr. Channing’s importance in the development of 
religious thought in our country during the past century. 

Above all, Dr. Channing has the importance which always 
accompanies one who appears among men exceptional in 
moral greatness, and consecrated to the realization of some 
ideal for humanity. 

We may repeat it as true that “in moral dignity, wide 
scope, and glow of moral feeling he was, perhaps, never 
surpassed.” For himself he seems to have made real his 
conviction, that “man must start believing there is some- 
thing greater within him than in the whole material crea- 
tion, than in all worlds which press on the eye or ear.” His 
character seems to confirm his faith that “of all discoveries 
man needs to make is that of the self-forming power within, 
in which there is more of divinity than in the force which 
impels the outward universe.” Through this moral exalta- 
tion, Dr. Channing has become immortal in human memory, 
and takes a place of permanent importance in the develop- 
ment of religious thought. He is a grand witness of man’s 
possible personal dignity. Personal emancipation so neces- 
sary to all growth is made wherever his testimony to individ- 
ual worth is heard. Faithfulness to the highest truth is 
gained, and longing for yet better knowledge is awakened 
wherever he is taken as guide. Truth, beauty, and good- 
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ness become objects of fervent desire wherever he is met as 
teacher. 

And besides the importance which Dr. Channing has from 
his personal moral sublimity is the importance accompany- 
ing his consecration to the realization of an ideal for man- 
kind. What he aspired to be, he labored to arouse his 
fellow-men to seek to become. His life was not only a 
personal aspiration, but a ministry to his fellow-beings. To 
make men conscious of their divine birthright; to aid them 
to gain the internal witness of childship to God; to arouse 
in them determination to be their own masters, supreme as 
souls over their bodies, reproducing in life that which was 
purest and most lovely in thought,—to accomplish these 
things he labored with all his strength. He saw in every 
human being a spiritual brother, and, therefore, for the poor, 
for the vicious, for the wretched and suffering he felt an 
earnest solicitude. All grades of human condition had part 
in his prayers and purposes. It was a supreme desire with 
him that all men should become better and happier. The 
realization of his human ideal possessed his thought and 
animated his deeds. 

Through this consecration to the welfare of mankind, Dr. 
Channing takes permanent place in human affection, and 
continues to.inspire religious thought to seek the highest 
welfare of humanity. 

This, however, is not the whole answer we seek to our 
question. Religious thought has had a definite development 
in our country during the past hundred years; what is Dr. 
. Channing’s special importance in that? 

Profoundly as I revere all that Dr. Channing said, sin 
cerely as I repeat as truths many of his beautiful words, 
this importance I am convinced is found in the impulse 
he gave thought, the impulse to freedom and self-reliance 
by which the splendid attainments making to-day have 
become possible. Through him religious thought made its 
most successful struggle in New England for emancipation. 
We are now mentally free largely because he labored to 
make us free. Never has the right of the human mind to 
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untrammelled action in religious inquiry had a more valiant 
champion than was he. 

If, therefore, present thought has reached a stage in its 
development where it is compelled to follow in some of its 
inquiries another method than that he followed, if thereby it 
is forced to some conclusions different from some he reached, 
it but follows whither he was foremost in leading. 

Dr. Channing, for example, was, in the maturity of his 
intellectual life, almost exclusively ‘a student of his own 
consciousness. If to-day we are convinced that introspec- 
tion cannot furnish us with the knowledge which must be 
found in observation and experience, necessarily, some con- 
clusions to which we come ‘will differ from some he reached. 

And aside from the matter of method, Dr. Channing lived 
in the past, and not only in the past, but also in the midst of 
the poverty of the American thought of the early part of 
our century. Intercourse with Europe was infrequent then, 
and especially was there but little intercourse then with 
that great body of religious speculation and criticism matur- 
ing in Germany. If, to-day, we have between us and him a 
half century of the most productive intellectual activity in 
human history, and are now in vital connection not only 
with the thought of Germany, but with that of the whole 
world, it is not to be wondered at that a better founded phi- 
losophy and a matured critical science cause us to judge in 
many respects as he could not. 

While, therefore, as we have said, we can affirm much that 
Dr. Channing believed and proclaimed, we are also forced to 
admit that there are many things which seemed true to him - 
which do not bear the tests now applied to all mental prod- 
ucts, just as there was much which he believed in his youth 
which could not bear the tests he used in his mature age. 

Through reflection, Dr. Channing saw with clear vision 
the universal and necessary ideas we name, God, the Soul, 
Duty, and the like, which we have learned are to be found by 
reflection alone. Rightly, too, did he judge that the soul’s 
wonderful powers, its thoughts of the infinite, of the eternal, 
of the perfect, its consciousness of unsatisfiable wants, and 
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its myriad great achievements justify for it a most exalted 
claim, and induce us to rely upon its authority for many of 
our judgments; yet so far as he transferred the inner author- 
ity to provinces such as those of history or of natural science, 
we now judge he carried it beyond its legitimate sphere. 
And to-day, whether or not our judgment is true, the fact 
is nevertheless true, that we no longer claim for man, ex- 
alted in nature though he is, that he is the absorbing object 
of the divine Providence. We hesitate to say, as Dr. Chan- 
ning said, that the universe exists solely for the sake of the 
intelligent creation. We believe that each being has a self- 
worth, and that Nature should be studied not wholly in its 
reference to humanity, but in its reference to itself as well. 
And as to Christianity, it certainly is true that though we 
may judge that among all the forms of religion it is the one 
which has brought our relation to the Infinite and Eternal 
Being and to our fellow-creatures under the dominion? of 
love, and has thereby become the religion for whose univer- 
sal acceptance we may give our best strength, we neverthe- 
less gladly yield the study of its origins to the historian, and 
do not seek to verify or to disprove its records, especially 
concerning the supernatural, by testimony from within. 
With Dr. Channing the ideal was supreme. Now, al- 
though from our present point of view the ideal has rather 
gained than lost in value, it has no longer an absolute or 
demonstrative worth. The ideal is now becoming to be con- 
sidered the product of the creative soul, evermore formed 
anew from the better and better materials of an enlarging 
experience, and under the forms or the ideas which are con- 
stant inthe mind. The value of the ideal is the harmony and 
elevation it gives to successive periods of intellectual achieve- 
ment, and the guidance it makes towards new discovery and 
the formation of a higher ideal. An ideal fails in its service 
to thought only when it is trusted as final and is transformed 
into dogma. To Dr. Channing his ideals were not dogmas; 
but nevertheless they had a more determining value than we, 
from our present point of view, can give them. His ideals 


were all beautiful, all pure, all ennobling and inspiring; and 
t 
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yet through the wonderful treasures gained by the human 
mind since his day we are compelled to shape many of them 
anew. 

God we know is God, and although we may not be able to 
repeat with Dr. Channing all his faith concerning God, we 
can greet the divine ideal present to us to-day, we can love 
God through our ideal, and we can seek to serve him as 
humbly and as hopefully as did he. 

Man is man, and although we may not interpret man with 
just the human ideal Dr. Channing used, we may yet love 
our fellow-man, and strive to elevate him and ourselves as 
earnestly as did he. 

Religion is our moral relation to both God and man; and 
although we may not idealize this relation in just the form 
in which it was present to Dr. Channing, we can yet study it 
as sincerely, and aim to realize our ideal of it as devotedly 
as did he. 

To many of us, at least, Jesus Christ has presented the 
ideal of human life which the loftiest aspirations of the soul 
for two thousand years have failed to transcend, which hu- 
man life has as yet failed fully to realize; and although we 
may not be able to interpret the historical Jesus in just the 
terms Dr. Channing used, we can as gladly, as did he, greet 
Christ’s divine message, strive to gain Christ’s spirit as fully 
as did he, and endeavor with a conviction like his to bring 
into the human world the kingdom of holiness and love 
Christ heralded. 

Of his portrait Dr. Channing once said, “I have learned 
with the Apostle to prefer charity to all knowledge; and if 
I am handed down to posterity, I should be pleased to speak, 
or rather to breathe, from the stone or canvas, good-will to 
mankind.” We have with our words tried to-day to draw 
for him only a faithful portrait, and as we look at our work 
his image does appear transfigured by divine charity. 
Prophet of the dignity of human nature though he was, hero 
of the struggle in New England for the liberation of the mind 
from ecclesiastical thraldom, as he was, and leader though he 
was to the discovery of some of the most inspiring truths we 
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now possess, above these we behold him sublime in moral 
grandeur and radiant with love for man, a love that sought 
to make real among men his ideal of a divine humanity. 


CLAY MAcCCAULEY. 


THE VEHICLE OF ETHICAL IDEAS. 


All possible explanations of the origin-of our human con- 
ceptions of moral obligation, which start from the supposi- 
tion that man was created with a complete intellectual 
endowment, may be classified under four general heads :— 

1. Ethical ideas may be given in the mental and moral* 
constitution of every intelligent being. 

2. By the exercise of the reason they may be discovered as 
necessary laws of conduct. 

3. They may be the result of an internal divine dlwmina- 
tion. 

4. They may be revealed from without by some intimation 
given with authority. 

These root-ideas are not mutually exclusive, and are 
capable of being so modified and combined as to give rise to 
a great number of ethical systems, each of which, however, 
will take its character from the stress laid upon one or 
another of these conceptions. But modern anthropological 
investigations have led many students of ethical science to 
modify their theories to such an extent that they find it 
necessary to introduce into their definitions a new term. 
Because they start from the supposition that, however he 
came, man did not begin life with a complete intellectual or 
moral endowment, they are compelled to lay stress upon 
growth; and the new term, which, being accepted, must 
modify all previous systems of ethics, would be the compound 
proposition that (5) our moral ideas are the result of a con- 
stantly improving mental and moral constitution, acted upon 
by an improving environment, and constantly tending to 
perpetuate in the constitution that which becomes through 
many generations habitual. 
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This statement must modify, but does not necessarily 
exclude either of the foregoing explanations of the origin of 
moral ideas. For, even after one may have fully accepted 
the idea that man has gained his moral ideas through a long 
and slow process of growth and inheritance, it is still possi- 
ble, without contradicting any recently discovered facts of 
anthropology, to suppose (1) that, at the beginning of his 
human career, man was endowed with some moral predispo- 
sitions; or (2) that, by the exercise of his reason he has 
discovered new laws of life as he has advanced ; or (3) that 
there is a constantly progressive divine illumination, corre- 
sponding to his increasing receptive capacity; or (4) that 
external revelations have been made which were adapted to 
aid him in different stages of his progress. Such ideas must 
have weight in exact proportion to the evidence which may 
be furnished in their behalf. But they certainly are not, 
from their own nature, excluded by the law of evolution. 
This remark is made necessary by the wide-spread popular 
misconception, shared alike by many advocates and oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of evolution, who think that any 
theory of an ethical evolution abolishes at a stroke all pre- 
vious systems of ethics and dispenses with all necessity for a 
divine guidance of the race. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to discuss the merits of 
rival systems, but on the supposition that, in some form, the 
doctrine of evolution is likely to be established, to compare 
two of the well known means by which ethical ideas are 
handed down from one generation to another, with the 
desire, if possible, to ascertain what part is played by inheri- 
tance, and what by tradition in preserving the results of the 
past progress of the human race and furnishing the means 
for its continuation. This question, however, is pertinent 
to any theory of ethics, for whatever may have been the 
origin of the ideas and obligations of the moral law, each 
human being, to some extent, derives his moral impulses and 
ideas through two distinct channels,—by inheritance and by 
tradition. What does man owe respectively to each, and in 
what proportion? 
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An extreme statement of the law of heredity would be 
that each individual is a product of the past to such an 
extent that the essential quality of his moral nature is 
already determined at birth; and that, while education may 
have some effect upon the form in which his innate tenden- 
cies may be manifested, it cannot greatly change their char- 
acter. ° 

An equally extreme statement of the influence of tradition 
would be that each human being at birth enters upon a 
career which will be determined for him by the influences 
resulting from the traditions of intellectual and moral cult- 
ure which have been handed down as the compact result of 
the experience of past generations, and that his moral char- 
acter will depend solely upon the moral atmosphere which 
will surround him, especially during the period of growth. 

It is evident that the opinion which is held in regard to 
these questions must have a powerful influence upon all 
theories of education, and upon the practical conduct of 
life. If, as Galton affirms, there are no “village Hampdens” 
whose passion for liberty would have a wider scope and a 
loftier aim if their youth were nourished by the traditions 
of the heroic struggles of the past; if there are no “mute 
inglorious Miltons” who, because they live apart from the 
line of poetic tradition die unconscious of their noble gifts, 
then education becomes a matter of slight importance, and 
it is the duty of mankind to attend primarily to the laws of 
hereditary influence, that, through marriage and the rearing 
of children, the best possible influences may shape the con- 
stitution of each child. When once the child begins life for 
himself there will be nothing to do but to give him a fair 
chance to work out his career to its predestined conclusion ; 
or, in case that shall manifestly tend to the injury of man- 
kind, to restrain him from his evil course, and prevent his 
perpetuating his kind. 

If, on the other hand, the laws of inheritance count for 
nothing, then it becomes a matter of the first importance, 
from the immense treasures laid up in the storehouse of 
experience, to select the precepts and principies, the incen- 
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tives and restraints which may prove most effective in shap- 
ing each new life to its highest uses. Probably in this 
matter, as in so many others, we shall go safest in the 
middle. That more must be-made of hereditary influences 
than formerly is clear; but it does not, therefore, appear that 
less must be made of tradition. 

It is so difficult as to be well-nigh impossible to ascertain 
exactly how much one inherits in his blood and bone, how 
much in his ancestral traditions, and how much he acquires 
for himself. Galton has shown conclusively that mental 
traits descend from one generation to another, and thinks it 
equally clear that in any contest between Nature and nurt- 
ure, Nature will commonly prove the stronger. In accord- 
ance with this belief, a new conception of the genesis of our 
moral constitution is growing up. 

From the smallest beginnings man is supposed to have 
grown to be what he is, or rather men have grown to be what 
they are. (For the solidarity of the race does not appear in 
this mass of beings, alike enough to be called human, but 
showing in their diversities ali the stages of progress through 
which man has passed.) New experiences have produced 
changes which have been accurately registered in modifica- 
tions of nervous structure. Repeated novelties of thought 
and feeling have produced permanent and transmissible 
changes in the physical basis of mind, which have manifested 
themselves in changes of disposition and capacity. Some- 
thing like mental and moral instincts are supposed to have 
been produced, and that these are our innate faculties of 
intuition. 

The only part of this theory which fits the purpose of this 
essay, is that which relates to the question—In all the 
struggle for existence during the innumerable ages of the 
past, how much morality has been stamped into the very 
constitution of man? Are the contents of the moral law 
substantially preserved in his nature, or are the costly treas- 
ures of the moral life still a perishable tradition, still in 


danger of being lost, to be re-discovered again only after ages 
of toil and pain? 
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In order to discover how much has become clearly con- 
stitutional or instinctive, it would be necessary to remove 
an infant entirely from the atmosphere of the social life into 
which he was born. For it is possible, and, indeed, Galton’s 
researches in the natural history of English men of science 
seem to show, against his theory, that it is probable that 
many things which are taken for strongly marked hereditary 
traits are purely traditional, and would not survive separation 
from the external influences which have clustered around the 
ancestral stock. 

Give a human being every other advantage but no moral 
training, and he will still be, to some extent, a moral being. 
He would probably shape an odd kind of morality for himself. 
How rudimentary it would .be cannot be known without 
trying an experiment too inhuman to be permitted. But 
we may make some approximation to knowledge of this 
sort by noting the changes which are exhibited on a large 
scale wherever civilized and barbarous races come into con- 
tact. The children of savage Africans have been found 
capable of taking honorable positions among cultivated 
white men, in spite of the fact that no white man will give 
them the full advantage of his ethical possessions. ‘The vast 
improvement of the Maoris and Sandwich Islanders in 
manners, morals, and in the activity of the intellectual life, 
shows that the hereditary forces may be stimulated and be 
compelled to perform duties and bear burdens such as had 
no part in shaping the character of their ancestors. It is 
certain that in the case of the Maoris, the traditions of civil- 
ization have lifted them over intermediate stages of progress 
between their primitive barbarism and the semi-civilization 
of their advanced representatives, «nd that the difference is 
as great as that which would appear in hundreds of genera- 
tions of undisturbed aboriginal growth. 

If we could take a child born in that cave at Brixham, 
where the tools of men were found mixed with the bones of 
the reindeer, cave bear, woolly elephant, and the mammoth, 
and could give to such a primitive specimen of undeveloped 
humanity the best results of the traditions of civilization, it 
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is not likely that he could be transformed at once into even 
a resemblance of a product of modern civilization; but he 
might be aided to leap the chasm of, perhaps, a hundred thou- 
sand years. 

On the other hand, if the son of a cultivated missionary 
should be adopted in his infancy into a perfectly savage tribe, 
it is probable that he would accommodate himself to fetich- 
ism, polygamy, murder, and cannibalism without a twinge of 
his hereditary conscience. There would be a mental and 
moral difference, no doubt, between this changeling and his 
savage companions. If we could know what that difference 
would be we could measure the amount vf morality which 
has become constitutional and hereditary. Such instances 
seem to show that the moral instincts of man do not corre- 
spond with the instincts of brutes. The fly-catcher just out 
of the shell will catch his prey with wonderful accuracy of 
aim. Water birds and land fowls, reptiles and amphibians 
have their physical and mental instincts strictly prescribed ; 
but a man separated from all his natural associations dves 
not manifest any such automatic proclivities, at least in 
morals. The tendency, undoubtedly, is to fix the moral 
acquirements of the race in the constitution, so that what 
was once done with toil and struggle, is at last done without 
effort or consciousness. But it is safe to say that the highest 
moral functions have not yet become clearly instinctive, in 
the sense that without teaching or the opportunity to imitate 
the conduct of another, one will repeat the very actions of 
his ancestors after the manner of an animal instinct. 

There have been some interesting investigations in this 
country which seem to show the strength of the hereditary 
prepossession in the case of hundreds of paupers and crimi- 
nals who have been proved to be the descendants of one 
criminal pauper. But in all such cases we must not forget 
to give due weight to the influence of the potent family 
tradition. Old Fagin might possibly have turned a houseful 
of well born children into pickpockets and beggars ; while it 
is a well known fact that criminals transported to Australia 
have been the progenitors of useful citizens, when new and 
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better ambitions were aroused under the new external con- 
ditions of life. 

The difference between the son of a savage and the child - 
of a saint, if they are reared under the same savage tradi- 
tions, might be imperceptible, or to the credit of the savage ; 
but brought under the influence of the noblest traditions of 
ethical culture, there would be revealed an immense differ- 
ence. The child of the savage would show a lack of capacity 
for the highest functions. Some things would be not only 
beyond his inclination and the operation of his will, but even 
beyond his power of comprehension. 

The great difference between the brute and the man in 
regard to instinct seems to be that, whereas the brute is 
limited to a few functions which are repeated with mechani- 
cal regularity until they become strictly hereditary, man has 
been occupied with such a diversity of needs and pursuits 
that he has lost many of his original instincts, and has had 
no time to acquire new ones. But as a consequence of the 
diversity of his pursuits, he has gained something far better 
than instinct. He has developed a wonderful flexibility of 
constitution, an elastic intellect, a keen perceptive faculty, 
vast powers of reflection, and a powerful will to execute. 
His constitution has been refined, made malleable and 
ductile, so that it can speedily take on new forms, and be 
put to new and higher uses. It has become, in the best 
specimens of the race, like a musical instrument which is 
adapted to the expression of the finest thought and imagina- 
tion of the composer, but without the help of the tradition 
of musical culture becomes, even in the hands of genius, but 
an instrument of noise. Given musical capacity with the 
musical tradition, and the highest results may be achieved. 
Let capacity exist alone and grope its way towards musical 
expression, and the artist must have the years which many 
generations have spent in slowly acquiring their musical 
culture in order to learn, what he may be taught, in half a 
life time. The bird has learned his song before he has 
broken the egg. Separated from his kindred, he still war- 


bles the notes which his ancestors have repeated for count- 
5 
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less generations. The human singer has learned no song. 
He can repeat no melody that his ancestors knew unless it is 
given to him afresh through eye or ear. But while the bird 
is limited to his ancestral strains, the man can learn all that 
any one has known before him if the record has been pre- 
served. In brief, man seems to have organized capacity to 
understand and to do rather than the habit of doing. We 
talk in a loose way of human nature. But strictly there is 
no one human nature,—a nature which can be depended 
upon to respond in the same manner whenever and wherever 
we test it. We are making such a nature; but, meantime, 
man, in specific courses of action, is mainly dependent for 
his moral resources and inspirations upon the comprehensive 
ethical tradition in which the generations that are past have 
packed away their experience and their wisdom. ‘This 
tradition includes every result of human action which is 
recorded in any manner, outside of the human constitution, 
all the knowledge of good and evil which has been sifted, 
saved, and consolidated in religion, literature, laws, oral 
tradition, proverbs, maxims, customs, and especially in that 
pervasive, unwritten public opinion, with its concealed but 
potent sanctions, which furnishes the atmosphere of the 
daily life of man. This tradition is a product of evolution, 
and is quite as stable as human nature itself, and quite as 
progressive. It furnishes the constant and effective environ- 
ment of each new-born creature, and contains influences far 
more potent than the forces of what we, commonly, call 
education. It can civilize the son of a savage, or brutalize 
the child of a saint. It can furnish an untaught race with 
treasures of moral wealth vastly outweighing its ancestral 
possessions; or, after a civilized race has perished, it can con- 
tinue a life of its own, and even work the transformation of 
an alien stock. 

Abolish this moral tradition, leaving in the world only so 
much of it as may now be registered in the brain and nerves 
of the race, and we should at once revert to a barbarism 
which has no parallel in the recorded history of the Aryan race. 
Long before the instinct of monogamy could assert itself, 
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and the reason show that the welfare of mankind depended 
upon the marriage relation, other clamorous instincts, being 
held in check by no wholesome tradition, would have abol- 
ished the family. Property losing the stable support of 
traditional right would become the prey of lawless rapacities. 
Human life would seem less sacred, and it would be long 
before social order and prosperity would be reéstablished. 
Undoubtedly the best things would come again; but they 
would come, as they came in the past, through a bitter 
discipline which the world may now spare itself, by holding 
fast to its cleanest habits and noblest ideas, until, by constant 
repetition, it can make them as automatic as are now the 
lower elements of the life. 

The most gifted artists of Europe have not been those 
who had Greek blood in their veins, but those who had the 
Greek tradition wrought into their culture. Reminiscences 
of lost glories had power to conduct the Renaissance to suc- 
cesses which would have been absolutely impossible if the 
records of Greece and Rome had been destroyed. It was 
not Hebrew blood but the Hebrew tradition which shaped 
the morality of Cromwell and the Puritans, and determined 
the ethics of New England. One does not expect to find 
the morals of Confucius in the blood and bone of his de- 
scendants, or look for the magnificent humanity of Sakya- 
muni in latter-day Buddhists. The successors of the proph- 
ets by lineal descent commonly lose the grandest impulses in 
a few generations, and then the ancestral tradition is either 
wrecked or transferred to another line. The Aryan race 
undoubtedly carries, securely packed in its constitution, 
qualities which will finally make it the dominant race 
throughout the world; and yet that portion of it which is 
now in the ascendant is enriched and strengthened by the 
spoil it has taken from the Egyptians and the Hebrews 
through the Greek and Roman offshoots of its own stock. 
The traditions of the branches which attained to some 
unique excellence which they were unable to maintain, have 
passed over to this vigorous Germanic line, which seems 
to have unlimited power to incorporate the best results of 
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the experience of others. The moral treasures hoarded by 
Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, have not enriched 
their lineal descendants, while they have been a noble inher- 
itance for other nations. 

At this point the question arises, “ What then is intui- 
tion?” Herbert Spencer says, “ Intuitions are the results of 
accumulative experiences of utility ; gradually organized and 
inherited, they have come to be quite independent of con- 
scious experience.” It is impossible for any one to decide 
precisely what are the contents of any given intuition. But 
briefly, the line of thought followed up to this point would 
bring us to the conclusion that in the moral intuitions, 
which seem to be a part of our moral nature, we do not 
receive any definite information upon any subject whatever, 
but rather the capacity to perceive relations and distinguish 
differences among facts and principles which are either given 
to us, or interpreted for us, by the traditional knowledge 
which we share with our fellows. We inherit the power to 
see moral relations; but, without the aid of the universal 
conscience, the individual conscience would be blind to what 
now seem to be the most obvious relations. If the most 
evident principles of moral obligation are stated to men of 
higher and lower races, the savage will have but a dim intui- 
tion of their truth because he has no organized capacity, 
while the man of high breeding and nurture will perceive 
them so readily that he is unconscious of mental effort: and 
yet if they were suggested by no external tradition, the one 
would be as ignorant of them as the other. The modern 
intuition of God would not be given to the individual who 
had no ancient tradition of God. The clear intuition of the 
immortal life would be wanting to the individual who was 
stimulated by no external suggestion of it; and beyond the ~ 
most rudimentary elements of morality the most exalted in- 
tellect would not be able to go in the brief compass of a 
single life. 

The universal reason and the universal conscience, — these 
are but other names for the deliverances of countless individ- 
ual consciences, clarified, assorted, compacted, and handed 
down in tradition to be the guides of those who come after. 
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As the earth grows older the constitution of man grows 
finer, and his power of thought is confirmed. As the total 
result of the toil and trouble of past generations, each man 
inherits a capacity to act in accordance with the highest 
knowledge, together with a tendency to act in this manner 
without forethought. Accompanying this growth of the 
moral nature in man is the tradition which saves results of 
quite another kind,—the special knowledge which is the 
result and record of countless experiments in living. This 
furnishes the means of forming moral judgments, of estimat- 
ing the probable results of different courses of action, and 
in general is a guide to the performance of such specific acts 
as may be in conformity to the highest law of conduct. 
Among the various materials furnished in this way, the 
reason and the conscience choose and appropriate whatever 
seems fitted for the sustenance of the moral nature; or, if the 
reason and conscience decline to act, the individual receives 
ready-made that course of conduct which his community, 
tribe, or family has adopted to its condition, and which will 
probably be, on the whole, the best for him, if he is to remain 
in that condition. 

This interpretation of the facts of the moral nature of 
man seems to furnish a solution of some puzzles concerning 
the varying moral standards which men have adopted, and 
shows how they are finally to be corrected and made to con- 
form to a universal standard of moral obligation, which will 
furnish the moral nature with the materials for making the 
best choice possible. It will also show us that the moral 
progress of the world cannot best be carried on by viclent 
changes. No individual and no race can suddenly put off 
the traditions which have shaped the life, both before and 
after birth, without a shock which it requires singular vital- 
ity to sustain. And yet it must always be true that he who 
comprehends and masters a moral ideal higher than that 
which exists in society around him, and endeavors to incor- 
porate it in his life and in that of his fellows, brings not 
peace but a sword. He opens a gulf between the old con- 
tentment of his race and a new craving for higher attain- 
ments in which will boil and bubble unheard-of tragedies. 
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There will be new and strange upheavings; social ties 
broken by moral repulsions; natural instincts trampled upon 
by intense enthusiams ; love smitten by duty; cruel conflicts 
of antagonistic obligations out of joint with one another and 
with the times; the guardians of safety, order, and the util- 
ities destroying the just, and conferring upou them immortal 
fame. Whoever causes change causes disorder. He who 
brings a new and higher moral tradition into a community 
of contented human beings brings the earthquake and the 
whirlwind. A refined and more complex moral tradition 
suddenly imposed upon a lower race kills with the certainty 
of the pestilence, and is one among the many causes at 
work in producing the depressing influences which have 
already nearly depopulated the islands of the Pacific. 

But, at last, out of the conflict comes a new and higher 
order of human lives with an ideal which does not represent 
their individual experiences, or the experiences of any of 
their ancestors, but the best which has been achieved by all 
men, in all ages. It is incomparably grander than any 
human life has been, or can yet be, but it contains no ele- 
ment which has not at some time been a fact of experience. 
Thére is not a line of its beauty which was not traced by a 
human hand. It flushes with the blood of unnumbered 
heroes who have wrought their lives into its matchless 
fabric. All the races bring to it their idolatries, their 
heroisms, their aspirations, and their achievements. At 
last, in imagination, we draw the outlines of the human 
nature which is to be because all its parts have been ; and we 
can look forward to the time when by finer means and a 
more exquisite sympathy Man may be able to assist men to 
attain to the higher life of the soul without destroying them 
in the process. Some of the weaker races are doomed to 
perish before the advances of civilization; but the stronger 
races which survive will certainly so adjust their lives that 
capacity and tradition will not war with one another; and, 
at last, the whole creation, groaning and suffering the pains 
of labor, will give us not only “ the first fruits of the spirit,” 
but complete “the redemption of the body.” 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
No. V. 


In making notes in my journal of my first conversation 
with Dr. Channing, I was only intent on putting down the 
things he said on whatever points we talked of; and I did 
not record all the interjections of remark and question that I 
threw in myself; so that what he said appears in my narra- 
tive more of a monologue than it was. It is necessary, how- 
ever, in order to make his remarks intelligible, and to 
account for the turns of thought, to reproduce from memory 
some of my part; and, doubtless, I reproduce it in better 
phrase than I expressed it then; but I am sure of my thought 
in its substance. 

He received me very kindly, and leading me to the sofa, 
seated me beside him, and, with his customary directness, 
said: “Your letter very much interested me, and also very 
much pained me. The relation of a parent to his child, with 
the self-forgetting love that belongs naturally to it, is the 
primal revelation God makes of himself to men. The unde- 
veloped mind does not often give an account of it to itself; 
but it becomes the ground of natural religion, interpreting 
the revelation made by Jesus Christ, of the new name he 
gave to the Hebrew God; for Jehovah had come to stand in 
the minds of his countrymen for an arbitrary and partial 
power instead of the universal love that takes ‘ captivity 
captive.’ 

“To have a foregone idea of making children laborers for 
merely worldly gain desecrates the primal fountains of 
religious and moral life, and precludes natural religion, 
which, in all nations, and even in savage life, gives some 
consecration to marriage and parentage. A want at this 
vital point cuts off, at tlie root, all hope of a population 
sound at the core. That men so wise and good as Mr. G. 
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and Mr. M. should think it necessary to put such con- 
ditions as you mentioned into their leases, is appalling to 
me. I have believed mercenary calculations, in the relations 
of marriage and parentage, to be the last fruit of the arti- 
ficial civilization that values the raiment above the life. My 
hope for our new, young country is founded on the convic- 
tion that under our crudeness is to be found the simple 
wild stock of the race, full of its original social instincts and 
natural affections. I have thought that the labor of all the 
members of a family, in company with each other, to attain 
a common comfort, or, perhaps, a wealth to be shared equally 
by all, would take the curse of servility out of labor. Servil- 
ity despoils not only the dependent many, but the class 
served by them, of their human dignity. To obey the nat- 
ural father has none of the degrading effect of menial obedi- 
ence to a task-master. To forget oneself in a loving service, 
is not inconsistent with a majestic self-respect. It tends to 
define, in the mind, an ideal through which the understand- 
ing joyfully accepts the relations of God and man to each 
other,—so elevating to the weaker party because utterly 
tender and self-forgetting on the part of the stronger. Pure 
love is a conscious self-emptying, measured only by the 
object’s need. Such is the relation of God to man, as Jesus 
presents it to us in the story of the Prodigal Son. In that 
‘most remarkable parable, the revelation which is made by 
the family relationship to every mortal born of woman, is 
recognized as the germ of the religious sentiment, which 
Jesus takes for granted as an universal endowment of 
humanity. In the elder son the sentiment has died out, in 
a degree, into a worldly selfishness. But the appeal, ‘ This 
thy brother was lost, but is found,’ intimates that the senti- 
ment is there, though sleeping, or eclipsed by the jealousy 
of the moment, and only needs to be touched by the family 
name, to wake up in all its original power. The Christian 
missionaries of the earliest times took advantage of this 
natural religion, which seemed to have died out in the 
corrupt Roman empire, but had made the chastity of woman 
sacred, and consecrated the family relations in ancient Rome. 
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It was still alive in the northern nations, consecrating 
woman as God’s priest. The Yule-log survives still in the 
domestic Christmas festival of England; the worship of the 
sun, with its revival of the earth in spring, gives form to the 
Easter celebration of the Resurrection. 

“ True religion did not begin for the human race with the 
advent of Christ; he came to purify, elevate, and restore it. 
The Hebrew religion had grown out of the recognition of a 
family as God’s chosen temple, in which the father built the 
altar and was the priest. The history of Abraham’s family, 
told with great simplicity —tempted, falling, repenting, 
rising into power in the world, because Joseph did not 
forget the God of his fathers who founded it,— became a 
sacred Scripture. When the family became a nation, its 
history was also recognized as sacred Scripture. The ‘taber- 
nacle,’ the place of its national worship, was representative of 
the family home, in which the priest-fathers were repre- 
sented by a tribe set apart to conduct the common worship 
in forms symbolical of holy living in all the relations of men 
to each other, and to their fathers’ God. When these priests 
forgot their origin and usurped secular power, they became 
the object of prophetic denunciation and providential chas- 
tisement. Jesus went behind the whole Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, because it had forgotten that it ‘was made for man 
and not man for’ it. He even went behind Abraham to the 
Son of Man who was before Abraham. Whenever Jesus 
says I, he identifies himself with man; Son of Man is his 
favorite self-designation, and his alternation of it with Son 
of God, contains the specific revelation that ‘ brings life and 
immortality to light’ for every human being. This is the 
advance Christianity makes on all religions, not only Pagan 
but Hebrew, though Moses approaches and prophesies Jesus 
Christ, when calling the Hebrew nation ‘Son of God.’ And 
one of the later prophets says: ‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, Jehovah,’”’ etc. 

Here I asked him if the persistent preaching in New 
England, for two centuries, of the sovereignty rather than 
the paternity of God, had not necessarily had for its effect to 

6 
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stimulate a hard, cold wilfulness, contemptuous of Nature’s 
beauty, and destructive to all play of the gentle, natural 
affections, — changing family life from an interchange of 
loving service into despotism and slavery. Even when 
there was no special revival preaching, throwing the nerves 
into a state of insanity by the dread of instant and ever- 
lasting damnation, the grim fact was assumed in the doctrine 
of total depravity, bereaving of all natural delight in being 
alive a people left more to the mercy of the pulpit, than was 
the case of any other people on earth; and quenching the 
youthful heart and imagination. Does not this doctrine 
pervade the common speech, and make that condition of 
character which is so unnatural, and seems to put those who 
listen altogether beyond the reach of true Christian preach- 
ing, which at first was full of congratulation to the hearers 
of the good news? The preaching they now hear—of a 
God crying vengeance against those who owe him no love, 
because cursed with a totally depraved will at birth — can 
only make them (like the proselytes of the Pharisees) “ two- 
fold more the children of hell.” Is it not a duty to try the 
effect of the more benignant religion which Unitarians 
believe in? 

“ But this Unitarianism,” said he, “ which so many people 
seem to think is the last word of the human mind, is only 
the vestibule! We have everything. to learn!” (There 
was a peculiarly anxious upward inflection in his voice as he 
said this, as if he would ask, if this were all that I was 
depending upon.) 

I hastened to reply, “Oh! I know that; but it ts a vesti- 
bule, at least.” He seemed relieved to hear me say this, and 
continued: “Mr. M. is right; our young men smell too 
mach of the lamp; but they differ from the orthodox in 
this; the latter, full of their exciting creed, are all on fire at 
first, as they well may be, to snatch people from the material 
flames of an outward hell by outward material means; but 
their fire burns out soon, because kindled only by exaggera- 
tion; while anything like the persevering zeal, the kind of 
missionary work that you propose demands, is kindled in 
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our young men only through long contact with a parish in 
which they come to sympathize in the joys and sorrows of 
real life. In the theological school, their activity is engaged 
in an intellectual and negative process, getting rid of those 
abstractions that have discouraged and chilled their own 
minds, and debased with selfish fear of everlasting pain, the 
popular mind; or, at least, destroyed its sensibility to the 
more delicate and profound emotions of spiritual religion. 
I am afraid that were they to go on this mission they would 
do little good. Oh! if I could only go!” he said, rising 
and folding his hands with an intense expression of feeling. 

* Don’t you think,” I ventured to say, “that it would do 
the theological students good to try this kind of ministry? 
It would do no harm to their hearers, certainly; and would 
it not be well to open the living book of Nature to the young 
ministers? I judge by my own recent experience. I have 
been a student of controversial divinity, like them, and a 
good deal of a Unitarian doctrinaire (though I hope never 
merely that); but I feel impatient of self-complacent rejoic- 
ings over mere freedom from the horrible doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, and a repudiation of the mercenary bar- 
gaining of the popular doctrine of atonement; and should 
not something be made of the fact of an original innocence, 
which, in a being of sensibilities and energies that eternities 
are not to exhaust, must be an active productive power? 
Does not the New Testament say it is man, not God, who 
receives the atonement by Jesus Christ?* Is not true relig- 
ion a purification and elevation of the human will into con- 
currence with the divine, rather than absolute immolation of 
it? Will not preaching the whole counsel of God’s love 
awaken an energy of joyful life and love in men, fulfilling 
the demands of the soul with a blessedness that will satisfy 
the innate love of excitement as well, but more healthily, than 
the revivalists do? In the Methodist excitements, and in 
the Calvinistic revival I have lately witnessed, I have seen 
that there is a tremendous force of life always ready to press 


* Romans, chap. v., 11. 
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upward through all the surface-quiet of every day. We call 
it a love of excitement, but what does it mean? In a con- 
fused, bewildered way it asks, What is the destiny of this 
spirit within me, grasping at every hope of enjoyment, and 
capable of so much anguish? Instead of its being answered 
as these revivalists answer it, by threats of everlasting dam- 
nation, which exasperate innocent self-love into the madness 
of a selfishness forgetful of every being but the individual 
and narrow self, should it not be interpreted as a God-given 
generosity of the human soul, only to be satisfied with 
heroic, self-forgetting action for the present as well as future 
good of all others,— blessing ‘the life that now is, as well as 
that which is to come,’ by showing that Christ ‘was not sent 
into the world to condemn the world,’ but to reveal, in his 
own person, the infinite generosity of unfallen human nat- 
ure, and to call his brethren of the human race to act it out 
fearlessly, assuring them that by losing what they first 
imagine to be all of life, they will save that which does not 
live on bread alone? By watching the effect of the preach- 
ing of Mr. Walker, at the time of Mr. Everett’s ordination 
in Hallowell, on the wide-awake young men who had been 
excited, shocked, and disgusted with Dantworth’s violation 
of human dignity in his public and private tirades, which he 
intruded without leave given, I saw that our preachers 
would have a real advantage -by following in the wake of the 
revivalists with the soul-enkindling doctrine that makes 
every man his neighbor’s friend and redeemer. The insanity 
of the nerves produced by threats of everlasting punishment 
must needs be transient in its nature, and leaves a dreary 
sense of want; cannot this be supplied with the ministration 
of the Christian doctrine of growth in grace from the seeds 
of generosity, which, even under all the discouragements of 
the popular religion of despair, do put forth their blossoms 
in everybody’s youth? Is it of any use to deny original 
depravity, unless a positive original generosity shall be 
preached instead? Could not men be quickened to cry out, 
What shall we do to save, rather than to be saved? Would 


not the latter follow, as glory follows virtue, if the first were 
singly sought?” 
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“Yes, certainly ; that is the apostolic doctrine!” he replied 
with animation, “and it would unquestionably do good to our 
young preachers to go upon our frontiers and identify the 
spirit of American enterprise with this noble idea, and give 
a Christian significance to the motto of our nationality — 
E pluribus wnum ; the first nationality the world has ever 
seen generous enough in its scope and tendency to admit of 
a free development of Christ’s love within it. Did you get 
this idea of man’s intrinsic generosity of nature from Mr. 
Walker’s preaching at Hallowell?” 

I replied that I could not say that I did; but “his preach- 
ing was consistent with nothing less, and therefore he is so 
eminently effective among our preachers. He always uses 
Christian doctrines to quicken the sense of moral responsi- 
bility and power; to which he often says no measure can be 
set, if it be sought by the means of growth of which we are 
capable, and for which we are responsible.” 

“Where did you get this formula then, which is not the 
common one?” 

To answer this, I had to go into my own personal experi- 
ences, and told him of the exercises of my mind in the old 
days of the first Unitarian controversy, when I was driven 
to studying into the phenomena of child-life around me, 
including the one anecdote known of Jesus’ childhood. I 
will not repeat this personal history here, as its only value 
for my present purpose is, that it struck out from himself 
some confidences of a like nature. He told of the life-long 
impression made on himself, of the inborn generosity of 
human nature, when, in a school-boy play at Newport in his 
childhood, he saw a very small boy thrust himself into a 
crowd of cruel boys who were beating unmercifully a large 
boy. The little fellow threw his small body across the large 
one to shield him, heedless of the blows he received in his 
stead, and after a moment the violent ones suddenly desisted 
from the whole thing. It was a revelation of the power of 
love to give courage and to conquer evil. 

He went on asking me a good deal about my own childish 
emotions and thoughts, and told other experiences of his 
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own. He said that he did not, like most men, look back 
with joy and longing to his childhood; it was a painful 
season to him. The boys at Mr. Rogers’ school were cruel, 
tormenting brutes, and rough to each other. The system of 
school discipline was harsh ; a great deal of corporal punish- 
ment was used, etc.; and he was in great perplexity of mind 
about people, only relieved by his love of Nature’s beauty. 
He liked to be alone in the open air; was very fond of the 
beach and every aspect of the ocean; and as he first con- 
ceived of God as the Maker of the world, his conception of 
him was sublime and beautiful. His favorite reading in the 
Bible was the Psalms of Praise, and the Song of the Three 
Children, ete. But for these early impressions of the God of 
Nature, he said he should have been peculiarly unfortunate, 
for he was brought up under the preaching of the celebrated 
Dr. Hopkins, the originator of that special phase of Calvin- 
ism which makes it a condition of salvation to accept with 
joyfulness the fact that we deserve everlasting punishment. 

“When I was quite young,” he said, “I heard a sermon 
from an itinerant preacher, which roused in me a doubt of 
human veracity, that in the end operated as a guard of my 
obedience to the first commandment on which hang the law 
and the prophets, but not to the second. When I was quite 
a small boy I was taken by my father, in a chaise, to a meet- 
ing, to which he went to hear a famous preacher of the 
revival kind. My father, I think, took me rather to give 
me the ride, and relieve my mother of the care of me, than 
with any expectation of my attending to the sermon. But 
I could not choose but attend; for the preacher made such 
a terrific picture of the lost condition of the human race 
rushing into hell, and of hell and the strength of the devil 
in his efforts to snatch from God the creatures he had made, 
that it filled my imagination with horror. It must have 
been done with some artistic skill, I think, for it vanquished 
the preacher’s own imagination, so that in very moving tones 
he besought his hearers to flee from the wrath to come into 
the arms of Jesus, who was described as wounded and bleed- 
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ing at the hand of the inexorable God, who exacted from 
him the uttermost penalty due to a world of sinners.” 

Dr. Channing said he thought there must have been some 
sceptical protest in his heart, though his imagination was 
completely mastered by the terrible picture; for when, as 
they were getting into the chaise to go home, he remembered 
that a new weight of certainty that the case was a real one 
fell on his soul, as his father replied in the affirmative to a 
neighbor’s remark, “ Sound doctrine that! -Leaves no rag of 
self-righteousness to wrap the sinner in!” “ All were sin- 
ners, —all were under the condemnation,” as the preacher 
had said. 

Supposing in his childish simplicity that this terrible state 
of things was just discovered, he expected his father would 
say something to him on their ride home about “ fleeing from 
the wrath to come,’ which was the never-to-be-forgotten 
burden of the sermon. But he did not. On the contrary, 
to his astonishment, after riding a little way, he began to 
whistle! And on arriving at home, when his mother asked 
him if he had been disappointed in the preacher, he replied : 
“No; he is a strong man.” 

They sat down to supper, and it was eaten as if nothing 
extraordinary had transpired. After supper his father took 
his pipe and a newspaper, and sat down before the fire, put- 
ting his feet upon the mantle-piece in his usual careless way. 
The child looked on with astonishment; but the relief to his 
mind as he decided on the spot that it was all false, was re- 
placed with the strongest sense of indignation that his feel- 
ings had been so wantonly trifled with; and there followed 
a permanent or ever-recurring doubt as to the truth of human 
speech. From that time he constantly neglected what peo- 
ple said, in the endeavor to divine, by their actions, what 
they really meant,—a habit of mind that had clung to him 
and only been surmounted in his later years, so far as to dis- 
sipate his early gloom. In another connection he spoke of a 
great change having come over his feelings within the last 
three years. His European journey had begun a new era. 
The contrast of the petrified evils of the Old World with 
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the fluidity of the New, had given him the youth which he 
had missed in its true season. 

I must defer to another paper what I remember him to 
have said, of which I have no farther note in my journal but 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


I know hardly any question that has been so belittled by 
the way in which it has been treated as this “Sunday ques- 
tion.” It really is a very great question. If we want to 
realize how great, we must try to imagine what life would 
be if all its eager work and race went right on, without any 
regular intervals, only such occasional holidays as individuals 
might think they could spare. So there is no institution 
touching the life and work of men which it is more impor- 
tant to have set upon a broad, strong basis. And yet, in 
reality, there is no large institution of life that actually rests 
on a foundation so little understood, and that is so much im- 
perilled by being based and defended upon wrong grounds. 

Those who set up to be the special champions for Sunday 
almost universally base its observance upon the old Jewish 
Sabbath law. They do not mind supporting the value of 
this by showing that a regular weekly rest-day is in itself a 
good, happy thing for man; but they contend that the real 
obligation of it rests on the fact of Moses having been 
divinely authorized to command it, and on that command 
continuing to be binding on Christians. Then, others have 
shown that it will not stand on that basis; that any such 
binding continuity cannot be made out; and so these have 
fancied that it could not stand at all. Thus the whole ques- 
tion has come to be popularly identified not with a deep and 
everlasting need of man, but with an argument about a 
point of Old-World legislation. It is like balancing a pyra- 
mid on its apex instead of setting it on its base! Set so, 
any child, almost, can imperil it. In fact, the whole contro- 
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versy has gone drearily round and round among these small 
matters of religious antiquarianism, till men are fast getting 
impatient of any legal maintenance of Sunday at all, and the 
immense, vital question involved in it is almost lost sight of. 

Is it too late to rescue the maintenance of Sunday as a 
regular, legal rest-day, from all this religious antiquarianism ? 
Is it impossible to set it squarely upon the common-sense and 
the general need of to-day? If it does not stand upon these, 
then it will have to go, in spite of Moses and the prophets. 
Certainly, to ask what is good for us to-day, is the true 
Christian way of looking at it. That was exactly Christ’s 
own way in saying, “The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” He stripped away the Rabbinical 
traditionalism from the old Jewish rest-day, and put it in the 
light of what was helpful and good for man. Institutions 
are “made for man,” and not_man for institutions; and they 
must also be altered, not by the interpretation of ancient 
texts, but by the simple rule of what is good and helpful to ‘ 
mankind. That is the ground on which Sunday must stand 
or fall; only, if it will stand on that ground, then the addi- 
tional consideration that something equivalent stood before, 
and has been standing for four thousand years, will certainly 
not make us think any the less of it, and will give us all the 
more interest in rescuing it from folly, and keeping it from 
being undermined and weakened. 

The question then is: Is it a good thing for one day in 
every week to be set apart by society as a general resting- 
day; not as an individual holiday-taking by those who like, 
but as a regular part of the laying out of the world’s life? 
I put the question as one of a rest-day; not as a religious- 
day, not as a day for religious observances, but simply as a 
rest day. The question of what is to be done with the day, 
how the rest may be most usefully spent, is a secondary one. 
And, indeed, the more we connect our Sunday with the 
Jewish Sabbath, the further we get from any pietistic Sab- 
batarianism. Rest was all that was enforced by the law of 
Moses. Keeping the Sabbath “holy” did not mean spending 


it in sacred occupations, but sacredly abstaining from work. 
7 
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And so, now, the real question involved is not, Is it well to 
rescue the day for religion? but, Is it important, even to the 
point of being a religious duty, to rescue the day from all 
unnecessary work? 

When we look at the question in this common-sense, prac- 
tical light, of the need of a general, systematic rest-day, 
there can hardly be two answers to it. Nobody doubts that 
such a general, systematic rest-day is a good thing. Nobody 
wants it altered. Never mind how it came to be. We start 
with the more significant fact that it is. Here is this insti- 
tution of Sunday. We do not make it; we find it here; 
we grow up into it; from our earliest years we are accus- 
tomed to feel that on this day it is the right thing for the 
great workshop of the world to slacken off and stop, only 
just so much to go on as may keep the steam up for Monday ; 
and, alike those who look at it with Christian thought, and 
those who never think about it, but just take it and enjoy it, 
all feel that this general stoppage of work is a right thing. 
I do not think we find two opinions about it. Even those 
who do not associate the day with any thought of religion, 
have just as much dislike to working on Sunday themselves, 
though they may have less scruple about making others work 
for them. Even those disinterested champions of religious 
liberty who insist on their right to keep their own stores 
open on Sunday, do not want to have the general system of 
closing done away, because then their particular profit would 
be spoiled. And even those who most earnestly and sin- 
cerely protest against the false sabbatical ground on which 
Sunday observance is usually pressed, do not wish to see it 
less observed, but only observed on better, truer grounds. 
When Theodore Parker lay dying at Florence, he asked one 
who was by his bedside what day it was. “It is Sunday,” 
she said; “‘a blessed day!” A smile lighted up his dying 
face, “ Yes, yes,” he said, “it is a blessed day when once one 
gets over the superstition of it.” Who does not feel this, 
when he has outgrown the superstitious mistakes that spoil 
the Sundays of many a one’s childhood, and when he has 
got into the full work of the world? The world works so 
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hard the week through. It is something awful, the grim 
energy with which, from Monday to Saturday, the world 
keeps at it—the eager, hurrying race,—no stopping, or so 
little. I think the world of to-day would go mad, frenzied 
with strain and pressure, but for the blessed institution of 
Sunday. Even the very proportion, one day in seven, seems 
almost rooted in the reality of things, is not a mere conven- 
tional arrangement, and curiously hits man’s need. Provi- 
dence has not left us to divide time at our own sweet will, 
but has settled it for us in the periodical appearances of the 
two great heavenly bodies with which our earth is most 
closely connected, and by which we are lighted up. The 
sun settles our days and nights for us, our seasons, and our 
year; and the moon settles our natural “moons” or months, 
and as soon as men began to observe the moon at all closely 
they saw its cycle of twenty-eight days, and measured that 
off into four weeks. That is as old as the old Egyptian civ- 
ilization. And the proportion of rest—one day in each of 
these natural weeks — does curicusly hit man’s need. They 
tried one day in ten for a rest-day in the French Revolution. 
They would not have the old ways! Even the months must 
be altered ; and if the daylight and darkness were too strong 
for them to meddle with the days, these must at any rate 
have new names; and the weeks should be ten days long; 
they would have a decimal measure for time, as for every- 
thing else. But it would not do. It was found a greater 
strain than life could practically bear, and by-and-by they 
returned from their “ Thermidors” and “ Fructidors” to the 
old-fashioned Julys and Augusts, and to nothing more gladly 
than to the weeks of seven days, and one day of the seven 
for rest. 

No; I do not know any single ground on which any class 
of people whatever would wish the observance of a regular, 
systematic rest-duy to be done away. The world is every 
way the better for it—so conspicuously the better that the 
value of it rises above that of a conventional social arrange- 
ment to that of a deep human need. Even economically, 
probably the actual work done throughout Christendom on 
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the six days, is more, as it certainly is better, than if men 
went grinding on through all the seven. Anyway it is 
better for the worker, whatever it may be for the work. 
‘*Man does not live by bread alone.” The value and need 
of a weekly rest-day could hardly be summed up better than 
in the eloquent words of the historian, Macaulay, speaking 


in the House of Commons on the kindred subject of the Ten 
Hours’ Bill: — 


The natural difference between Campania and Spitzbergen is trifling 
when compared with the difference between a country inhabited by men 
full of bodily and mental vigor, and a country inhabited by men sunk in 
bodily and mental decrepitude. Therefore it is that we are not the 
poorer, but the richer, because we have through many ages rested from 
our labor one day in seven. That day is not lost. While industry is 
suspended, while the plow lies in the furrow, while the exchange is 
silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is going on 
quite as important to the wealth of nations as any process which is 
performed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, the 
machine compared with which all the contrivances of the Wattses and 
Arkwrights are worthless, is repairing and winding up; so that he 
returns to his labors on the Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier 
spirits, with renewed corporeal vigor. 


Here, then, is the answer to the main question of what is 
good for man in the living present. We find this institu- 
tion of a general rest-day a great existing fact; and, apart 
from all questions of how it got planted, it is so deeply 
rooted in the fundamental need of human nature that it 
hardly could be pulled up, and no class of thinkers wishes to 
pull it up. But though the origin of this institution thus 
becomes only a secondary matter, it is one which, when we 
look into it, immensely strengthens that primary ground of 
the need of human nature. The whole aspect of what is 
good for mankind is deepened and widened when we look 
back from the mere need of the present and see the same 
need distinctly recognized and provided for in ages the most 
distant and circumstances the most diverse from our own. 
Granted that our “Sunday” is not the Hebrew “Sabbath ” ; 
granted that the authority for our Sunday cannot be got out 
of the law of Moses. But is it no confirmation of the need 
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of such a rest-day, is it no enhancement of its unchanging 
and unchangeable importance to remember that the first 
great master-mind in the ancient world that really conceived 
the thought of life according to the will of God, discerned, 
among the most fundamental requirements of that Will, a 
weekly day of general resting? Is it no confirmation of its 
permanent need, that, after that old Hebrew Sabbath had 
practically got lost for Christendom — simply disappeared as 
one of the discarded rags of Judaism,— something curiously 
like it grew up, entirely afresh, out of the life of Christianity, 
and got itself established as the secular law of the Roman 
empire? Is it not confirmation of its need, that when 
Christianity had become so corrupt in the East that even 
Mohammed was a reformer in his way, this new prophet, 
hating and scorning Christian and Jew alike, and clearing 
away both Jewish Sabbath and Christian Sunday, still felt 
the need of a weekly rest-day, but chose Friday for it for his 
followers? Only “get over the superstition cf it,” as Theo- 
dore Parker said, and there is nothing more striking in the 
whole story of human institutions than the origin and history 
of this day of rest. 

Look for a moment at that old law by which this need of 
a general rest-day was first seen and met. People often 
speak as if the Fourth Commandment were somehow differ- 
ent from the rest of the ten,—a lower kind of thing, some- 
thing that needs apologizing for. There are some people 
who could do with all the others if only this were away! 
Yet, surely, we ought rather to feel that that old law, for 
keeping a day a week sacred to rest, instead of being the 
poorest was about the divinest,—the one that evinced the 
most strikingly Moses’ insight into the deep divine law of 
things. For this reason: any one might see that murder 
and stealing were wrong. That did not need any very high 
stretch of prophet insight; but to see, then—for a rude, 
wandering tribe at the very beginning of its upward pro- 
gress,— the divineness of periodic rest; to see it as so divine 
a thing that even strangers and slaves and beasts of burden 
should have it too,—lI think that in all the old law this is 
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the finest touch of wisdom; and, remembering how that 
wisdom came out of lonely mountain heights of prayer, I 
dare even call it “inspired wisdom.” And all the wiser 
does it seem when we remember what this rest-day was as 
Moses gave it. Many people fancy that it was a very pre- 
cise, narrow, intolerant, pharisaic Sabbath, such as Jesus 
protested against at a later day. Nothing of the kind! 
What Jesus did was to appeal back from the Sabbath as the 
Pharisees had spoiled it, to the Sabbath as Moses had given 
it. What Moses had enjoined was a broad, practical rest- 
day, a happy social day, simply the ceasing from all unneces- 
sary labor. All works of necessity for man or beast were 
allowed; all the accidents and emergencies of a shepherd 
race admitted; the cattle must be foddered and watered; if 
they got into danger they must be rescued. True, he forbade 
fire in their dwellings. Surely; for they did not want it for 
warmth in that climate, but only for cooking; and he seems 
to have thought that it was better for his people to have 
cold dinners, than that a loophole should be left for nullify- 
ing the whole thing. Unnecessary labor, that was the for- 
bidden thing; against that he was as severe as you will. 
And how could he be anything else, if a law of that kind 
was to be established, and fairly kept all round? If he had 
not been severe there would have been sure to be some 
miserable sneaks who would have made their slaves work, 
or who would have stolen a march on their neighbors by 
getting their manna fresh and selling it; and who would 
probably have claimed to do so as “religious liberty.” 

That is the thing in its origin, and it is not less striking to 
trace what became of it. 

For ages, in the ruder times of Hebrew history, it is 
doubtful if it was regularly observed at all. Then the rabbis 
got hold of it, and in the revival of Judaism it was put too 
strictly. The rabbis strained the old Sabbath law into all 
manner of petty and ridiculous restrictions. Men must not 
do this and that and the other. They must not put wool 
into the dye for the dyeing process to go on during the 
Sabbath, or flax into the oven to go on drying. A man 
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might not take medicine on the Sabbath, except there was 
one of the special sacred herbs which would meet his case! 
Nay, it was gravely argued at one time whether a man 
might lawfully eat an egg that had been laid on the Sabbath! 
Of course plucking ears of corn was wrong,— was it not a 
kind of reaping? All this was what Jesus protested against, 
—not against the simple Sabbath rest-day as Moses had left 
it, but against the Sabbath as the pettifogging precisianism 
of the Pharisees had made it. As for the Sabbath itself, he 
gave men the true principle about it: “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” and there he left it. He neither abolished 
it nor enjoined its continuance. Its abolition among the 
Christians came about afterward. When the gospel began 
to spread among Gentile peoples the Sabbath gradually 
dropped. The narrow Judaizing party wanted to force all 
to keep it; but Paul utterly protested against this. Do just 
as you think right about it, — that is, in effect, his counsel. 
The poorer Gentile Christians had not even this choice. 
They could not do as they liked. They were mostly work- 
people, — many of them slaves. The Sabbath rest was sim- 
ply an impossibility to them ; and so, as a simple fact, it got 
passed by, and dropped clear out of Christian usage. 

But then, see what happened. The Christians must meet, 
though — away now from Judea and Judaism — they had no 
Sabbath to meet on. The first day of the week was the day 
that had most special associations with Christ attaching to 
it, and so, very early, Christian feeling fastened on that 
“ first day of the week” for their special meetings. They did 
not keep it as a Sabbath; they could not. They were poor 
folks who had to work that day as other days. But that 
day, before it was light, after it was dark, they came to- 
gether in memory of Christ. They did so through the times 
of ignominy and persecution. When easier days came they 
did so all the more. And thus, gradually, that “first day of 
the week,” as a day set apart to happy Christian fellowship 
and worship, grew into a settled institution. Gradually, as 
the Christians became a large community, they began to 
keep the whole of it as a rest-day. How much the memo- 
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ries of the old Hebrew Sabbath, kept alive by the Scriptures 
they were constantly reading, helped this, no one can tell. 
It must have had something to do with it; and when at last 
Constantine became a Christian, this ceasing work on “ the day 
of the sun,” as the Romans called it, had become so noticea- 
ble a feature in Christian life that he adopted it as a rest-day 
for the whole empire, and issued an edict commanding that 
on the “ venerable Sun-day ” all unnecessary labor should be 
given up. It was not a command that men should worship 
on that day, simply that they should rest from labor. Thus 
came Sunday as the rest-day of Christendom. And surely 
this re-appearance of the institution of a weekly rest-day, 
independent of the Sabbath, and quite apart from any idea 
of obeying the old Mosaic law, is a more striking testimony 
to the value and need of such a rest-day than any mere spe- 
cific perpetuation of the Sabbath could have been. 

I have shown then, first, how this institution of a general 
rest-day stands firm and strong on the felt need and value of 
it in the present; and, secondly, that the argument for its 
permanent needfulness is strengthened by seeing how that 
needfulness was discerned as a divine necessity by Judaism, 
and equally discerned in a different way by Christianity. It 
only remains to consider how this institution should be used 
and maintained. 

The first and greatest stress must be put upon that which 
constituted its original raison d’étre,— simple rest. I believe 
that the spirit of the old Hebrew law is still the true guide for 
us, — the stoppage of all unnecessary work; of all work for 
which there is not some clear case of necessity, or of charity, 
or of general good. It is, of course, not so easy to draw 
the line of this now as it was in those old, primitive times. 
Society is more complicated; so is labor. A few workmen, 
busy through the Sunday repairing broken-down machinery, 
may sometimes save thousands from losing their work — and 
their bread—on Monday. A few attendants or custodians 
at their posts, in places of public resort, may make the Sun- 
day-rest of tens of thousands more sweet and wholesome and 
elevating. Let it be so then; that is the true Christian 
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thing. Only, whatever need there may be for some thus to 
labor for the common good ought to be generously met. 
Care should be taken, where possible, that only a part of the 
Sunday time should be employed, and whatever of Sunday 
time is so employed ought to be honestly repaid in free hours 
during the week. More might be done than is done, in this 
direction of lessening Sunday labor. It is better it should 
be done by public sentiment than by law. And yet, I cannot 
see any reason in the world why, if necessary, that public 
sentiment should not act through the law. It is not a ques- 
tion of religion; it is not a question of persecuting any- 
body for religious opinions; it is simply a question of 
watching over this priceless blessing of society’s general 
rest-day, and of preventing it from being set at naught for 
mere private profit. Still, it should not depend upon law, 
and all the more because it should not, ought we all person- 
ally to try to keep up the old sentiment on the subject, — to 
do whatever we individually can to lessen and lighten Sun- 
day labor; to withstand the temptation to labor ourselves, 
and to try and make the Sunday, as much as possible, a 
happy rest-day to those about us. Just as earnestly, how- 
ever, as I plead for every practicable restriction to be put 
upon mere labor, do I plead for every restriction to be 
done away that hinders the Sunday from being as restful 
and refreshing and happy a day as possible. Keep it free 
From labor, but free for all quiet, innocent recreation. It is 
one of the most marvellous things to see how those who most 
try to identify “Sunday ” with the Jewish “Sabbath” are so 
utterly at sea as to how that Sabbath was kept by the Jews 
themselves. It was a day of very strict abstinence from 
labor, but otherwise wonderfully free. It was especially to 
be a day of rejoicing and festivity; a day for visiting and 
welcoming friends. Why, it was considered a religious 
duty for every Jew to eat three meals on that day, even if 
he did on no other, — about the only Sabbath-keeping, I am 
afraid, which some people observe now! And all through 
the Christian ages, till the days of the English and Scotch 


Puritans, Sunday was kept in much the same way, as a 
8 
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happy holiday. People went to worship in the morning, and 
in the afternoon enjoyed themselves. John Calvin used to 
play bowls on Sunday afternoons. That is a fact which 
should be remembered by those folks who are always for 
what Thomas Hood calls “ putting too much Sabbath into 
Sunday.” We may not like to go to the lengths that they 
do in France or Germany. I imagine there are few Amer- 
icans or English who would like our long-established quiet 
Sunday to be turned, as you see it in Paris, into a jolly fair- 
or féte-day. And I do not see why we should let it be so 
changed. I claim that this wide-spread national usage 
among us should be respected; that we have a right to 
require respect for it. We should not be scared by any cry 
of “religious liberty” from putting down the noise and dis- 
turbance of dancing-saloons and billiard-halls, and all the 
large class of entertainments that are a mere bait to drink- 
ing. I cannot see that the community is bound to allow 
any unprincipled panderer to dissipation to make the day 
hideous for his private gain. But on the other hand, there 
are many ways of true, pure, quiet recreation which just 
as urgently need vindicating,—such as the opening of 
museums, exhibitions, galleries of art, and free libraries 
and reading rooms on Sundays. Minimize the Sunday work 
in all such places; stop off the working of the machinery 
and the sale of goods by all means; but, as places of beauti- 
ful, elevating public resort, let them remain open. It is 
said: “ Oh, this would necessitate occupation; some people 
would have to be in attendance.” So they would; half a 
dozen would be sufficient to keep open places that would be 
a delight to as many thousands. Of all kinds of Sunday 
labor there is none in which so little would go so far, and be 
so easily repaid with interest by longer leisure during the 
week. It may not be, indeed, that going to such places — 
art valleries, museums, exhibitions, etc.— would make 
peop’e religious; it is something if it would make them 
innoceitly happy. The race is dying out of those who 
think God is best served by gloom. The old Scotchman, 
when he had been up to London, told, as the climax of its 
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wickedness, that “on the Sa’bath he saw everybody walking 
about and looking perfectly happy.” But there are not 
many such gloomy Christians now. We want people to be’ 
happy, and we want Sunday to be the happiest day in all 
the week; and so, while we plead for the lessening of 
Sunday labor, let us plead, hand in hand with this, for the 
opening up of every source of pure, wholesome, quiet recre- 
ation. 

I have said no word about the religious use of Sunday — 
for this reason, that there is nothing specially to plead for 
in regard to it. We have liberty; no one wants to close our 
churches; and it is for those who believe in them, and in the 
Christianity they stand for, to make them such places as all 
may be glad to come to, and, having been, to come again. 
No! As the Christianity of the past first won the Sunday for 
rest, so let the Christianity of the present keep it: as free as 
possible from labor, as free as possible for all pure, quiet, 
orderly enjoyment ; and then— the day kept free and happy 
—let Christians set forth their religion at all as Jesus set it 


forth, and there need be no fear. The common people will 


hear it gladly, and worship will get its full fair place among 
the happy Sunday hours. 


BRooKE HERFORD. 
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THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
III. 


This event was decisive in Geneva. The death of the 

canon Werli had provoked the interposition of the canton of 
‘Friburg in favor of the Catholics. Then, too, the insult 
offered by Furbity to the Bernese in calling them German 
heretics, the expulsion of Dumoulin and Froment, provoked 
the intervention of the canton of Berne in favor of the 
Evangelicals. In answer to the requisition of Bandichon, 
whe was for the reformed party what Berthelier had been 
for the independent party, the seigniory of Berne wrote to 
the Genevese to complain of Furbity, demand satisfaction 
for his abusive preaching, and offer to become a party in a 
criminal suit against him. Bandichon came back to Geneva 
provided with this missive. He was accompanied by Farel, 
commissioned by the siegniory of Berne to defend its cause 
and doctrine in this suit. He was soon to be followed by 
deputies of the canton, who were instructed to prosecute 
Furbity and support Farel. 

Bandichon presented the letter of the seigniory of Berne 
to the council of the two hundred. The vicar of the bishop 
was requested to hold Furbity under arrest, and to be 
responsible for his production. On his refusal, Furbity was 
placed under the surveillance of six guards, who were 
ordered not to lose sight of him. But the presence and the 
preaching of Farel filled the whole town with alarm. Again, 
and for the last time, the Catholics had recourse to arms. 
The reformers did likewise. They did not come to blows, 
however, one party not daring to attack, and the other being 
determined only on defending themselves. “For three days 
and nights they remained under arms, watching each other, 
and going to their meals well guarded, as enemies in time of 


” 


war.” The two parties were still in this battle array, when 





* A translation from the Memoires Historiques of Frangois Auguste Marie Mignet 
by Prof. Edward T. Fisher. 
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the deputies from Berne, accompanied by Viret, arrived at 
Geneva. “They were greatly astonished to see the streets 
all full of men ready to kill each other.” Their exertions 
aided in restoring peace. The Catholics, this time, laid 
down their arms without having used them, consenting to a 
peace which was a veritable defeat. 

From this time forward, the reformers acquired a decided 
superiority. The deputies of Berne, who lodged in the same 
inn with Farel, Viret, and Froment, demanded the punish- 
ment of Furbity, and an authorization for the ministry 
of one of their preachers in the town. The Episcopal 
council refused to give satisfaction to the Bernese by bring- 
ing Furbity to trial. But the Bernese deputies threatened 
to break the alliance of their canton with the town of 
Geneva, unless the syndics should themselves determine on 
granting the satisfaction. Whereupon, the latter usurped 
the religious jurisdiction, and had the boldness to institute a 
suit against an ecclesiastic. Furbity was charged with hav- 
ing advanced dogmas which he could not sustain by Holy 
Scripture, and of having put an insult upon the Bernese. 
The syndics sentenced him to a public retraction; but on 
his refusal to submit to the sentence, he was sent~to 
prison. 

In regard to the public service of the reformed faith, 
which the deputies had demanded for themselves during 
their sojourn in the city, the council, without granting it, 
answered that they would not oppose it. This indirect 
authorization sufficed for the Bernese deputies as well as for 
the reformers of Geneva. Farel, who had been preaching 
every day for two months in a great hall, near Bandichon’s 
house, transferred his location, on the 1st of March, 1534, to 
the immense Church of the Gray Friars of Rive, capable of 
containing four or five thousand people. He remained: in 
the town until the work of the Reformation had achieved 
complete success. With unwearied zeal and enterprise, he 
labored there for a year and a half longer. 

At this time the two parties were nearly balanced in 
numerical force, but not in moral power. The Protestant 
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party, which had been silently forming, and had grown with 
the struggles of the cause which had progressed with every 
attempt put forth to arrest or destroy it, passed on from a 
covert propagandism to a public preachment, from defence 
to attack, from proselytism to conquest. The civil power 
wished to remain, for some time yet, neutral, for fear of 
displeasing Friburg or Berne, and of drawing down fresh 
storms upon Geneva. But it soon found itself incapable of 
pursuing this prudent line of policy. It was necessary that 
the town should work out its destiny; that the revolution 
should permeate thought, should be achieved in the worship, 
and should be sanctioned by the government. 

Farel, having obtained virtual permission to preach in the 
Convent of Rive, and being unwilling to forego this privi- 
lege after the departure of the Bernese deputies, spite of the 
wish that he would do so, expressed to him on the part of 
the council, secured a potent influence over the minds of the 
Genevese. He engaged in controversies with the Catholic 
preachers, in which his superior knowledge and eloquence 
gave him the advantage over his adversaries. He greatly 
increased the number of his followers, and made conversions 
even among those who were bound to the old worship. He 
won over to his doctrine several monks of the convent in 
which he carried on his disputations, and to which resorted 
an immense crowd eager to hear these novel ideas... The 
two most important acquisitions were James Bernard, the 
father-keeper of the Convent of the Gray Friars, and Peter 
Vandel, curate of St. Germain. Both belonged to families 
of consequence in Geneva, and their example had great 
influence over their fellow-citizens. The reformers then 
established their quarters in the Convent of Rive and in the 
parish of St. Germain. They performed the baptismal and 
marriage services, and celebrated the communion in accord- 
ance with the rite of Zirich and Berne; while the priests 
drearily continued their almost abandoned worship in 
churches every day becoming more deserted. 

The Catholic party still made some desperate efforts in 
the town. In concert with the bishop, they attempted, with- 
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out success, to raise a riot among the people, and take the 
town by surprise. Some fanatics also committed a few 
isolated murders, and were punished capitally. The maid of 
the inn in which Farel, Viret, and Froment lodged before 
they took up their abode in the Convent of Rive, was 
induced by a canon to poison them. She offered them, at a 
meal which they generally took in company, a soup with 
arsenic in it. A fortunate chance prevented Farel and 
Froment from partaking of it; but Viret ate of it, and con- 
tracted a disease which for a long time was considered 
mortal, and from whose effects he suffered during the 
remainder of his life. The servant confessed her crime and 
was condemned to death. The Catholic party pursued the 
course only too customary with parties whose weakness 
often leads from acts of opposition to acts of crime. It had 
recourse to murder as a weapon against its opponents after 
having failed in instigating a riot; just as it resorted to the 
means of riot after having in vain exerted its legitimate 
authority. These various methods marked the steps of its 
decline. It had employed the first when it was completely 
master of the situation and was acting as the governing 
power; of the second, when it was in the midst of the strug- 
gle, when victory was still in dispute and it was acting in the 
spirit of heated partisanship; and, finally, of the third, when 
it was reduced to the bigotry of a few individuals, and had 
fallen into the despair of irrevocable defeat. 

And so, abandoning the field of battle to the reformers, 
it concentrated its last hope on an attack on Geneva from 
without. The bishop issued the act of excommunication 
against the town, and forbade the chapter to assemble in his 
presence at Gex. The Friburghers, exceedingly disturbed 
by Farel’s preaching and the advance of the new worship, 
came forward and annulled the treaty of citizen-fellowship. 
The most pronounced partisans of the bishop emigrated in 
1534, as the Mamelukes of the Duke of Savoy had done in 
1525. The latter had taken up their abode at the Castle of 
Gaillard; the former repaired to the Castle of Peney, and 
there fortified themselves. They joined cause with the 
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bishop and the duke, and, together with the Friburghers, 
concerted measures to bring back Geneva to her former 
obedience and the Romish faith. The duke and the bishop 
borrowed money and raised troops. Before attacking the 
Genevese, they sent formal summons to them to drive out of 
the town the Lutheran preachers; to reéstablish the bishop 
in his authority, and the duke in his vidamate; to replace 
the duke’s armorial bearings on the Castle of the Island; to 
rebuild in the Convent of Rive a chapel built by his ances- 
tors, and then recently torn down; and to live as good 
Catholics. On these conditions they assured them of peace. 
Their refusal was to be followed by war, immediate, inces- 
sant, and without quarter. 

The grand and the petty council, speaking the sentiments 
of the ministers, replied to the duke and the bishop: “That 
they would all lose their lives, their wives and children, and 
would set fire to the four quarters of the town, rather than 
renounce the gospel of Jesus Christ and their liberties; that 
they, furthermore, would not banish those who preached to 
them the word of God; that if any one desired to prove to 
them that these preachers were mistaken, or dealt in abuse 
of the Catholics, he would be welcomed to the town, and if 
he succeeded in convincing them, the preachers should be 
put to death; if not, that they should keep the preachers.” 
This reply proved the signal of war, which was the last 
trial through which the Reformation was destined to pass. 

The duke posted his troops in the Castles of Peney, 
Jussey, and Gaillard, and in the fortified houses which sur- 
rounded the town. Seconded by the Catholic burghers 
included in these garrisons, and by the country curates who 
forbade, under penalty of excommunication, the importation 
of provisions into Geneva, they waged against the town a 
guerilla war, less dangerous than troublesome. 

In the midst of this blockade, which lasted nearly two 
years, the Reformation was accomplished. It possessed 
numerical superiority ; it lacked legal authority. The proc- 
ess of its establishment was similar to that employed at 
Ziirich, at Basle, Strasburg, Neufchitel, and in most of the 
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towns where the new faith had prevailed, by using the 
method of public discussion and a general vote. A doctrine 
which relied not upon the obedience, but the free adhesion 
of its followers, could be propagated only by instruction, 
could be established only by discussion, could be realized 
only by general consent. 

The 30th of May, of the year 1535, was fixed for this 
great controversy. An invitation was sent to the leaders of 
the opposing doctrines to take part. The grand and the 
petty council made proclamation of it to the sound of the 
trumpet. They offered safe-conduct and the most complete 
freedom to those who might wish to undertake it. They 
selected eight commissioners of both parties to manage the 
meeting, and four secretaries to record its decisions. Two 
champions offered themselves from the Catholics,— Peter 
Caroli, a Sorbonne doctor, and John Chapuis, a Dominican 
of Geneva. On the part of the reformers, the discussion 
was sustained by James Bernard, Farel, Viret, and Froment. 
It lasted a month, and touched upon all the points which 
divided the two churches; on the justification of the Chris- 
tian; remission of sins; on the office of free will or grace, 
works or faith in the great matter of Christian salvation ; 
on the corporal or spiritual presence of God in the Euchar- 
ist; on indulgences, invocation of the saints, monastic 
vows; on the ceremonies of worship and the organization 
and government of the Church. In this controversy, the 
Catholics, who were incapable of presenting the broad 
grounds which had served as the’ basis of their belief, and 
which restored the superiority to Catholicism in the follow- 
ing century, were defeated by the reformers. The latter 
adduced the texts of Scripture as opposed to the deductions 
which the Church had drawn from them, and brought 
forward the worship of the primitive Church as against 
that which the lapse of time, the necessity of organiza- 
tion, and the very greatness of Christianity had successively 
developed. 

The people adhered to the Protestant dogmas, and even 


Caroli and Chapuis, the two champions of Catholicism, 
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adopted them. The grand council did not immediately 
establish the new worship; they feared the consequences 
of such a revolution. Although urged every day by the 
reformers, whose leader, Farel, occupied all the churches in 
turn, and, on the 8th of August, preached in the cathedral 
Church of St. Peter, the council hesitated yet for several 
months. But the people having begun to tear down the 
images in the churches, and to disturb with violence the 
performance of Catholic worship, the council determined, at 
the instance of Farel, to put into operation the change in 
the religion of Geneva. They set about it with much delib- 
eration and prudence. They sent repeated summons to the 
priests and monks, who, on prohibition of the bishop, had 
refused to be present at the controversy, in order to hear 
them in their own defence before condemning their doc- 
trines. By a majority of votes, they at first discontinued 
the exercise of the Catholic worship, and afterward, on the 
27th of August, 1535, they wholly abolished it, with an 
order that the reformed worship, after the rite of Berne and 
Ziirich, should be established. The images were removed 
from the churches; they made a searching examination of 
the relics, in which they discovered such fraud as weakened 
the respect and diminished the regret for a worship which 
had permitted its practice. All holy days other than Sundays 
were suppressed. The priests and religious persons who 
wished to leave Geneva were conducted to Annecy. They 
kept in the town those who desired to remain and those who 
were in receipt of pensions from the State. In order to 
restore morals to a more austere and Christian standard, they 
prohibited swearing and dissolute living. They proscribed 
games and closed public places during the hours of service. 
The Convent of the Gray Friars was transformed into a 
school, and that of the nuns of St. Clair into a hospital. 
The ecclesiastical revenues were used, either to defray the 
equipment of the new ministers, or to found institutions of 
learning or benevolence, conformably to the spirit of the 
revolution just accomplished, which, having reason for its 
method and morality for its aim, was seeking everywhere 
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the enlightenment of the masses and the amelioration of 
their condition. 

This internal revolution was consolidated by a territorial 
revolution which happened in the same year, and forever 
assured independence and reformation in Geneva. Belea- 
guered on every side for a long time, the town was in lack of 
provisions which could be procured only by sorties. It had 
organized bands to seize provisions in the fields, and had 
equipped a little fleet to make descent on the shores of the 
lake in Savoyard territory. The lords of Berne had in vain 
attempted to reéstablish peace between the town and the 
duke; but the grea. events which unfolded in Europe 
brought about the deliverance of Geneva. The duke having 
joined alliance with Spain against Francis I., this prince 
invaded the States of Savoy and Piedmont, which he 
annexed to his kingdom. The Bernese, on their part, who 
had menaced the duke with the rupture of their alliance 
with him, and a declaration of war, if he persisted in attack- 
ing their confederates, marched to the relief of the Genevese, 
and seized the Vaudois territory. Gex, Lausanne, Iverdun, 
and Chillon fell into the hands of their troops, who, joined 
by the burghers of Geneva, also took the castles and fortified 
houses of the bishop, the nobles, and the priests, which had 
kept up the blockade of the town, and had served as a place 
of refuge and point of attack for the refugees from Geneva. 
The Castles of Peney, Jussey, Gaillard, Gex, Coppet, and 
many fortified houses, were razed to the ground or burned. 

The Genevan territory lost its feudal aspect and character. 
The bishop was stripped of his principality, as, in the preced- 
ing revolution, the duke had been of his vidamate. The 
bond of citizen-fellowship with Berne was renewed for a 
period of twenty-five years. Geneva was not merely reformed 
in religion,— it became sovereign in government. It coined 
money, adopted the eagle of the empire for armorial bearings, 
and the key of St. Peter for device — post tenebras luz,— and 
no longer had a foreign prince for judge, a bishop for lord 
paramount, nor enemies for neighbors. 

Apparently, everything was consummated in Geneva, when 
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there appeared on this scene, where several revolutions had 
just been accomplished, an actor destined to put still another 
in motion, and render himself famous by making Geneva the 
centre of a great doctrine. This actor was Calvin. 

Calvin was a native of Noyon in Picardy. He belonged to 
an obscure family, and was destined at first for the Church, 
the refuge up to that time of poverty and talent. His 
father’s circumstances, moreover, rendered this, his prescribed 
career, almost inevitable. Born in the village of Pont 
l’Evéque, his father, Gérard Cauvin by name, had settled at 
Noyon, where he had become fiscal purveyor of the bishop 
and the chapter. He had had four sons, the youngest of 
whom had died young. Availing himself of the facilities 
which his office gave him, he secured ecclesiastical benefices 
for his three other children, whom he established in the 
clergy. The eldest, Charles Cauvin, became a priest and 
chaplain of the Church of the Fortunate Virgin at Noyon. 
The third, Antony Cauvin, received the chapellany of Tour- 
nevalle, in the corporate town of Traches, in the parish of 
Noyon. The second, John Cauvin, the one with whom we 
are now concerned, and who changed the original name of 
his family into Calvinus, Latinized according to the custom 
of that time, was not forgotten in this distribution of bene- 
fices, procured through his father’s forethought. A chapel- 
lany in the Cathedral of Noyon, and the curacy of Marteville 
was reserved for him, which he afterward exchanged for that 
of Pont l’Evéque. Born on the 10th of July, 1509, eight 
years before Luther’s first overt act in the Reformation, he 
was made chaplain on the 29th of May, 1521, at the age of 
twelve years, and curate of Marteville on the 27th of July, 
1527, at eighteen. He received his benefice without holy 
orders, having never taken any except the simple tonsure. 
His birth and antecedents would not seem such as to pre- 
pare him for the part which his mind and the times des- 
tined him to play. But the education he received and the 
incidents of his life brought him to his career. He was sent 
early to the University of Paris. He studied in turn in the 
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colleges of La Marche and of Montaigu. He became deeply 
versed in polite literature, and was a scholar of wide attain- 
ments. His natural bent as well as his official duty inclined 
him to theological subjects. He had already become immersed 
in these studies, and was pursuing them with pious zeal, with 
pleasure and success, when his father interfered to divert 
him from them. That cautious and circumspect man, seeing 
the clergy declining in public esteem, thought his son would 
find more advantage in following the career of the law. 
The corporation of jurists, which, from the time of the revo- 
lution achieved by Philip the Fair, had begun to supplant 
the ecclesiastical corporation, was gaining a decided ascend- 
ency, and France, as a civilian of that age picturesquely 
phrases it, was a “kingdom of barristers.” Calvin entered 
into his father’s views with his habitual deference, but not 
without some regret. He attended by turns the Universities 
of Orleans and of Bourges. He acquired the law in one 
university under the instruction of Peter de l’Etoile; in the 
other under that of the celebrated Milanese, André Alciati. 

At Orleans, he was first made acquainted with the new 
doctrines by a man, who, like himself and his father, was a 
native of Picardy, — Robert Olivetan,— who withdrew a 
short time afterward to Geneva, where he became tutor to 
the sons of the burgher, John Chautemps, and where he 
translated the Bible from the Hebrew into French. In 
these doctrines Calvin’s bold and penetrating mind made 
rapid progress. 

His good fortune decreed that at Bourges—where the 
learned and talented sister of Francis I., then Duchess of 
Berry, and later Queen of Navarre, a zealous patroness of 
men of letters and the innovators in religion, was holding 
her court—he should fall in with a German Hellenist, named 
Melchior Wolmar, who taught him Greek, — knowledge that 
he turned to good use in the sequel. Having thus become 
a theologian and man of letters of the first rank at Paris, 
a jurist at Orleans, a Greek scholar at Bourges, it was only 
after his flight from France, and during his period of refuge 
at Basle, that he completed his rich stock of learning by 
acquiring the Hebrew. 
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The death of his father, which took place in 1531, led him 
to quit Bourges and the study of law. Restored to his in- 
clination for theology, he came back to Paris, after having 
visited his family at Noyon. There he published, at the age 
of twenty-three, a commentary on the De Clementia of Sen- 
eca. Being closely associated with the rector of the univer- 
sity, Nicholas Cop, he induced him, in 1532, to venture upon 
a public exposition of the new doctrines which he was 
preaching in the secret assemblies, and to lend them the 
weight of his influence. He drew up the address which 
Cop consented to deliver before the octave of the St. Martin, 
whom the Parliament prosecuted. This undertaking came 
near proving disastrous to both. Cop was obliged to take 
flight. He took refuge at Basle, the native place of his 
father, who was physician to Francis I. Calvin, by a lucky 
chance, escaped the search made for him at the College of 
Forteret, and took refuge in Saintonge. He took up his 
quarters with Louis du Tillet, canon of Angouléme and 
curate of Claix, who shared his opinions, and who was the 
brother of John du Tillet, the registrar of the Parliament of 
Paris. From this time dates his wandering life. He went, 
as a secret missionary, through several provinces of the 
south and west of France. But he was soon satisfied of the 
futility of his efforts, and the folly of the perils to which he 
exposed himself. Seeing that he would not succeed in 
accomplishing in France a religious change which the cour- 
age of Berquin, the scholarship of Lefévre d’Etaples, the 
eloquence of Farel, and the influence of Cop had not been 
able even to initiate, he decided, like the last three, to take 
up the path of exile, in order not to die, like the first of 
them, an unavailing death for the sake of his opinions. 

The persecution having become hotter in 1534, he resigned 
his chapellany of Noyon and his curacy of Pont ]’Evéque, 
which he up to that time retained, and departed from 
France. He repaired, in company with Louis du Tillet, 
first to Strasbourg and afterwards to Basle, with the inten- 
tion of living there a life of study and retirement. “I was 
naturally little adapted for public life, having always loved 
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peace and obscurity, ...and had no other intention than to 
pass my life at leisure, without being known. ... With this 
purpose I left my native land and went to Germany, there 
to find in some retired corner the quiet which for a long 
time I had been unable to find in France.” 

He lived unknown in Basle, where he studied Hebrew 
and pursued his studies. But, in spite of himself, he was 
drawn from his retreat, and pushed upon the battle-field of 
controversy in the defence of those who were being slain in 
France as Lutherans, and who were in Germany represented 
as Anabaptists and foes to all worship and government. He 
deemed that his silence would be construed into an abandon- 
ment of his duties, and he published L’institution Chrétienne, 
a book which he dedicated, in the preface, to Francis I. He 
endeavored in this book to justify the Protestants of France 
for the spirit of faction in which this prince appeared to 
believe, and for the doctrine of Anabaptism,—a form of 
belief which Francis wished to extend, in order to divert 
from the Protestant cause the interest and support of Ger- 
many. ‘True to his design of living in retirement, he pub- 
lished this book without putting his name to it. Nobody 
knew that it was his. ‘ Moreover,” says he, “I practised 
dissimulation in regard to it, and intended thus to do in the 
future, so far was it from my purpose to become known by 
means of it.” 

But Providence thwarted his plans. It lifted him out of 
his timid retiracy, and, in spite of himself, brought him into 
the light, and made of this man, at that time without ambi- 
tion or boldness, the leader of a great party and the untiring 
combatant who never again found peace except in death. 
“God,” said he, “has, by various windings, so led me that 
he has never allowed me any repose; so much against my 
inclination have I been drawn into the light of full pub- 
licity.” This: change, which was so decisive in his life and 
in the history of Protestantism, happened as follows : — 

After having published his book on L’ Institution Chré- 
tienne, he had gone to Italy to visit the Duchess of Ferrara, 
the daughter of Louis XII., whose superior scholarship had 
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led her to adopt the evangelical opinions. After his return 
to Basle, he had undertaken a final secret journey to France, 
in order afterward to establish himself permanently in the 
retreat he had chosen, there peacefully to cultivate his mind, 
and from that refuge to serve his cause with books, for the 
composition of which he felt himself better fitted than for 
the management of men. 

The war hindering his return to Basle by the usual route 
through Strasbourg, he took a circuitous course, and in the 
early days of October, 1536, he passed through Geneva. He 
was to remain there only one night. But Louis du Tillet, 
who had made that town his refuge, and whom he found 
there, notified to Farel Calvin’s arrival, and Farel hastened 
immediately to meet him. He invited him to stay in 
Geneva to lend him the aid of his learning and his ministra- 
tions. Calvin excused himself by saying that his tastes 
drew him toward study, and his disposition estranged him 
from the public agitations and struggles of human opinion. 
He declined to accept his glory. ‘ Thereupon Farel,” says 
he, “all afire with incredible zeal to spread the gospel, put 
forth his strongest arguments to retain me; and being unable 
to prevail by his beseeching, had recourse even to impreca- 
tion, that God might curse my retired life of leisure, should 
I fall to the rear and be unwilling to help him in such 
necessity. At this, the terror that seized me, as if God out 
of heaven had forcibly laid his hand upon me, caused me to 
discontinue my journey, on such conditions, however, that I 
still would not bind myself, knowing well my own timidity 
and retiring nature, to undertake a certain charge men- 
tioned.” This charge, which he at that time refused, and 
accepted later, was that of preacher. At first he consented 
to remain in Geneva only to give instruction in theology. 

Let us now see what Calvin did for the Protestantism 
which Luther had established, and for the town of Geneva 
which Farel had reformed. The last actor in this double 
drama, he was in Protestantism, after Luther, what a deduc- 
tion is after the principle; in Switzerland, after Farel, he 
was what rule is after a revolution. Providence brings 
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forward events and men for those events, in their due 
season; and so Calvin took the part which suited his epoch 
and his talent. Physically, he was thin and small, of a dark 
complexion, with regular, pale features, and a weak consti- 
tution. His forehead was high, with sparkling eyes; he 
had a brave spirit ; a disposition rather obstinate than bold; a 
quick mind, not very inventive, but exceedingly vigorous; a 
prodigious memory; great logical power and talent most 
clear, methodical, and striking. He would have been incapa- 
ble of sustaining the fearful struggle that Luther carried on 
with a courage mingled with so much dexterity, against an 
adversary who had never been vanquished. He lacked that 
boldness which overthrows; that genius which invents ; that 
flexible adroitness which guides, and, it may even be said, 
that eloquence which carries by storm,— qualities, all of 
which Luther possessed in an eminent degree. He would 
have been quite as poorly fitted to convert French Switzer- 
land, as Farel had done, and one by one to win its valleys 
and towns, during twelve years of adventurous apostleship. 

But, though he had neither a genius for innovation, nor 
that which wins converts to new ideas, though he was 
neither a reformer like Luther, nor a missionary like Farel, 
he did possess a reasoning power which was destined to 
advance Luther’s reform toward completeness, and a talent 
for organization destined to achieve the work which Farel 
had begun. By this means was it, that he changed the 
aspects of Protestantism and organized Geneva. 

I have said that he originated nothing. In fact, he took 
his theory of justification by faith from Luther; from 
Zwingle his doctrine of the spiritual presence; from the 
Anabaptists their theory of the inamissibleness* of the Holy 
Spirit or of grace, when it had once been received. From 
these three dogmas, very slightly modified and very skil- 
fully fused together, he constructed a system which was his 
own, and took its name from him. 


*A theologic term which means that the Holy Spirit, once received, cannot 
be lost. 
10 
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In order to give a clear exposition of this system, it will 
be necessary to go back a little. 

It was on the dogma of redemption that Christianity 
rested. According to this dogma, man, given over to evil 
and condemned to everlasting death by reason of his origin 
and the vicious tendency of his nature, had needed that God 
should send his Son upon earth and sacrifice Him upon the 
cross for man, in order that he might escape evil and obtain 
immortality. This redemption of man by the Son of God 
had had as consequences, first: the dogmas of the Trinity, 
the incarnation, the dual nature of Jesus Christ, etc., which 
constituted the essential of Christianity, or Christianity in 
relation to God; second: the sacraments, which constituted 
Christianity in its application, or with reference to man. 
The heresies of the first five centuries had attacked even the 
essential character of Christianity, because they were a pro- 
test of the spirit of philosophy against the incomprehensible 
beliefs of faith; the heresies of the sixteenth century attacked 
only Christianity in its application to man, because they 
were a protest of the moral sense against the abuses which 
the priesthood had allowed in this application. 

The quarrel between Luther and the Pope arose, in fact, 
as is well known, upon a question of the application of 
Christianity; that is, the selling of indulgences. The 
Romish clergy had extended to a remarkable degree the 
means of redemption. These means, in the primitive 
Church, were limited to certain sacraments, themselves 
founded upon certain definite words of Jesus Christ. They 
were the symbols of God’s action upon man in order to his 
regeneration ; they required faith and enjoined a virtuous 
life. Thus baptism took away from man his original taint 
through the communication of the Spirit of God, by virtue 
of these words: “* Whosoever shall be baptized and shall 
believe on me shall not perish everlastingly.” Repentance, 
founded upon these other words of Jesus Christ to his 
Apostles: “* Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven,” offered to the man who, spite of regenera- 
tion, had broken the precepts of the Christian law, a means 
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of again becoming justified. The ceremony of the Eucharist, 
instituted in accordance with the Last Supper of Jesus Christ 
with his Apostles, and which he enjoined them to renew, 
when he said that “the bread was his body and the wine his 
blood,” placed man in direct communication with God 
through the imparting of his own substance. 

This system would have been imperfect if the rite of 
baptism which ushered man into the society of the redeemed 
by giving him the Spirit of God; if the ceremony of the 
Eucharist which maintained man securely in that society by 
imparting to him its own very essence; if the doctrine of 
repentance which readmitted man into such society when- 
ever, in spite of the former supports, he had succumbed to 
the weakness of his nature,—- had not all been bestowed upon 
man at the hands of priests who were the lineal successors 
to the power of Jesus Christ. Provision was made for this 
by the sacramental command founded on the mission which 
Jesus Christ himself had given to his disciples to go forth 
and preach throughout the world, to baptize, to bind and to 
loose, to celebrate afresh the Last Supper, and on the send- 
ing of his Spirit after his resurrection. 

But the Church had enlarged this system. To the end 
that no act or moment of existence might escape the opera- 
tion of divine influence, nor miss of any means of salvation, 
confirmation, marriage, and extreme unction had been added 
to the four other sacraments. The Church had gone still 
farther. There had been created means of salvation de- 
signed to follow man beyond the grave. Under the name of 
purgatory, a place of waiting and of trial had been provided, 
in which souls under temporary punishment might receive 
at the hands of the priest without their own codperation, 
pardon for their transgressions, and remission of penalty. 

As a consequence of this new priestly tendency, salvation 
had not been made dependent upon sacraments alone, but 
often even upon works without virtue, acts without repent- 
ance, ceremonies without results. Pilgrimages, invocation of 
saints, abstinence from meats, prescribed prayers and vows, 
masses, purchased absolutions, indulgences for money scat- 
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tered broadcast, had enfeebled morality by rendering salva- 
tion easy without, at the same time, requiring the renovation 
of the man. It was against this outward and mercenary 
justification which operated no change in the life, which did 
not improve conduct, which assured the Christian of salva- 
tion on condition of the payment of a tax imposed on his 
irregularities, which substituted the influence of the priest- 
hood for the influence of faith, and ineffective ceremonies for 
an inward, lofty belief, that Luther had declared himself. 
He had sought elsewhere the justification of the Christian, 
and had found it resident in faith. In opposition to sacer- 
dotal practices, he had done what St. Paul, fifteen hundred 
years before him, had done against Judaism, in like manner 
reduced to ceremonies which crushed faith, and the observ- 
ance of which seemed to dispense with virtue. St. Paul had 
said: “We ought to remember that man is justified by faith 
without the works of the law.”* Luther had likewise con- 
demned works, believed in justification by faith, and de- 
clared that man did not win salvation by conduct. Accord- 
ing to him, man, placed under the hand of God, received 
faith from His grace, salvation from His death upon the cross. 
Neither in his faith nor in his salvation was he of any 
account; a feeble creature, he was condemned to evil and 
death, were it not that the mercy of God snatched him from 
both by a gratuitous act of His power. From this justifica- 
tion by faith, and from this faith which came from God and 
not from man, had flowed very important consequences. 

In Christian philosophy, the operation of grace had been 
substituted for that of free will; that is to say, the interven- 
tion of God instead of the free choice of man in bringing 
about salvation, which was the final aim of Christianity. 

In ethical practice, indulgences, pilgrimages, forbidden 
meats, purgatory, monastic vows, celibacy of priests had 
been abolished. A rule, more binding in its prescriptions, 
and in its operation more conformable to human nature, had 
taken the place of the fulfilment of a number of perform- 


*Romans iii., 20-22, and the whole of chap. iv., and v., 1. 
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ances barren of result, or had been substituted for the 
search after a perfection so exquisite and so little attainable 
by the forces of man, that it often caused him to fall from 
the heights to which it sought to raise him, into depths more 
profound. This rule required that one should become better, 
less with the view of saving oneself than of conforming to 
the will of God. 

In worship, the sacraments were considered to be signs of 
the operation of God’s influence, and not the instruments of 
the salvation of man. They disposed the recipient to salva- 
tion, but they did not confer it. Their number had been 
reduced from seven to four. Luther had preserved only 
baptism, repentance, the communion, and the apostolic suc- 
cession. He had changed the character of the communion 
by introducing the use of the cup in addition to the bread, 
and by denying the actual transformation of substances, 
while admitting, at the same time, the corporal presence 
of God. 

In the government of the Church, the unity of power had 
been destroyed. Luther had declared that the Pope did not 
exist by divine right, and he had preserved religious juris- 
diction only in the episcopate, whose members remained as 
equals under a sole head,— that is, Jesus Christ. The selec- 
tion of the bishops or inspectors had been granted to the 
prince. 

Thus Luther had revivified Christianity by taking from it 
certain of its forms in order to reéstablish it in its spirit. 
But he had too thoroughly belittled works in comparison 
with faith, and man in comparison with God. Calvin com- 
pleted his system of justification by faith, and introduced 
into it more logical order, severity, and exaggeration. 

Luther had held that the Christian is saved by faith, and 
through faith was sure of his justification; but he had added 
that, although he could not, of himself alone, win his salva- 
tion, he might lose it, and that, however sure he might be of 
his temporary justification, he was not certain of an irreversi- 
ble justification. He admitted repentance, because he recog- 
nized the possibility of fall. And here, Calvin, with great 
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boldness of logic, went beyond him. He said that man once 
assured of his justification through faith, was thereby also 
assured of his sanctification, because God was incapable of 
granting and afterward withdrawing his grace, of making 
him at one time the object of his choice, and at another of 
his disapprobation. The justified Christian was the elect of 
God; he became a saint ; he could neither err nor be lost. 

This doctrine, which carried the grace of Luther into the 
predestination of Calvin, the justification of the first into the 
sanctification of the second, in its turn had certain inevitable 
effects upon worship, government, and morality. The sacra- 
ments, already reduced to four by Luther, were, by Calvin, 
still further reduced to two,—baptism and the communion. 
Even these sacraments were with him stripped of their 
former efficacy and mysterious grandeur. The children of 
the elect (and here Calvin approached the doctrine of the 
Anabaptists) had no need of baptism to enter the company 
of the redeemed; they were included in it by virtue of their 
parentage alone, just as man, before the coming of Christ, by 
virtue merely of his origin, had been condemned to sin and 
death. As to the Lord’s Supper, adopting Zwingle’s opin- 
ion, he taught that in this ceremony God was communicated 
only in spirit, in the same manner that God was communi- 
cated in the preaching of his word and in baptism. Calvin 
did not admit repentance, because, according to his idea, the 
true elect, not being able to fall, had no need of reinstate- 
ment. 

He abolished the episcopate, as Luther had abolished the 
papacy, and entrusted the selection of the minister of the 
service, not to the civil magistrate, but to the religious 
society. He established equality on the ruins of the priestly 
hierarchy. Under the name of ancients, he introduced lay- 
men into the assembly of the consistory which was the 
custodian of the doctrines and the judge of conduct. His 
Christianity being wholly spiritual, he suppressed as useless 
those ceremonies which Luther had permitted to remain as 
immaterial. His morality was so much the more severe, 
because, according to him, man, once having received the 
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grace of God, was bound to show himself worthy of it by 
the purity of his morals and by the virtues of his life. The 
elect of God, he was bound to follow his exemplar, and 
avoid sinning so much the more because he no longer found 
the possibility of being absolved. Thus it was that Calvin, 
carrying the principles of Luther to their last development, 
built up an extravagant doctrine of logicians, a worship and 
a morality of puritans, a government of democrats. 

This government was made by him entirely religious in 
character, and he would have the civil power subordinate to 
it, in opposition to the practice of the Reformation up to 
that time. In England, the king had obtained the religious 
supremacy. In Germany, the princes and the imperial 
towns, as Melanchthon said, “had not troubled themselves 
about the doctrines, but only concerning the government.” 
In Switzerland, the leaders of the Reformation complained 
that the magistrate had become Pope. Each country had 
modelled the government of the Reformed Church upon 
their State government. Calvin, who found himself pro- 
scribed and situated in a town recently come into the posses- 
sion of its sovereignty, had no sort of consideration for the 
civil power, and succeeded in subduing it for the reason that 
he found it weaker than himself. Starting with a state of 
exile as his point of departure, his aim was the subjection of 
the political government. He subordinated State to Church, 
the organization of the town to that of the Church, and 
prepared in Geneva a creed and a government for all men 
in Europe who should reject the creed and rebel against the 
government of their own couutry. This very thing hap- 
pened in France during the minority of Charles IX.; in 
‘Scotland, in the troubled reign of Mary Stuart; in the 
Netherlands, at the time of the revolt of the United Prov- 
inces; and in England under Charles I. Calvinism, the 
religion of insurgents, was adopted by the Huguenots of 
France, the Gueux of the Netherlands, the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, the Puritans and Independents of England. 
An expression, under another form, of the great need which 
the human race at that time felt, of freedom in matters of 
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belief, Calvinism offered a model and a method of reforma- 
tion to nations whose governments were not willing to 
adopt it themselves, but at the same time were not strong 
enough to prevent its adoption. ; 

This system, which was destined to spread over a large 
portion of Europe; which was preparing a Protestantism of 
insurrection against princes, as Luther’s system had pre- 
pared a Protestantism of insurrection against popes; which 
put an ecclesiastical government within the reach of all 
countries in which the civil power did not itself establish 
one; which was destined to convulse France for sixty years, 
to bring about the Reformation in Scotland, to aid in the 
emancipation of Holland, to be paramount in the questions 
of the English Revolution; which was to give its impress to 
Coligny, to the Prince of Orange, to Cromwell,— this sys- 
tem Calvin introduced first in Geneva. 

Having been chosen pastor and teacher of the Church of 
Geneva, he entered into close relations with Farel, who had 
already achieved the Reformation in this town, and had 
caused the adoption, by the Council of Two Hundred, of the 
first measures which guaranteed its establishment. Acting 
in unison, they brought forward a confession of faith which 
was sworn to publicly. After having itself adopted it, the 
council convened the inhabitants of the town, by decenna- 
ries, in the Cathedral of St. Peter, in order to submit it to 
their vote. The Genevese heard it read, article by article, 
and bound themselves to observe it. Whoever should vio- 
late its requirements was to be punished by banishment. 

Farel, Calvin, and Viret repaired, about this time, to 
Lausanne, there to put into operation, conformably to the 
desire of the seigniory of Berne, the same Reformation which 
had made conquest of the Vaudois territory. After the 
usual discussions, the worship was changed, and Viret 
remained as pastor of Lausanne. The French reformers of 
Geneva, up to this time in accord with the Bernese, who had 
aided in the rebellion for independence against the duke, 
and in the religious rebellion against the bishop, now began 
to separate from them. In fundamental questions of belief 
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they held the same opinions. The corporal presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist was totally rejected by both at 
a conference at Berne of three hundred ministers of Switzer- 
land, Strasbourg, and the country bordering the Rhine. They 
were unable to agree in regard to the ceremonies, which 
Calvin desired to reduce to the greatest simplicity, and in 
regard to the exercise of religious authority, which he 
aimed to render independent of the civil magistrate, and, 
from this time forward, superior to him. Thus Calvin sup- 
pressed the four principal holy days of Christmas, Easter, 
Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide which the Bernese had 
preserved. He allowed no day of rest and Christian observ- 
ance except Sunday. He caused the removal from the 
sanctuaries of the baptismal fonts, which the Bernese kept 
standing in theirs. In order to approach nearer to the Last 
Supper of Jesus Christ, and to withdraw further, both out- 
wardly and inwardly, from the Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharist, he gave up the use of azymous, or unleavened 
bread, in passing the elements—the use of which was kept 
up at Berne,—and used only ordinary bread. Lastly, he 
began to attack the corrupt state of morals and the leniency 
toward it displayed by the magistrates. 

Justice was venal. The town was all the more dissolute 
in morals, inasmuch as the population had included many 
priests and monks whose life, at this time, was exceedingly 
loose. Before the Reformation, they had a custom of choos- 
ing a queen of the prostitutes. Besides the section of the 
town assigned for the residence of these women, they quar- 
tered themselves in the stews, which were resorts for prosti- 
tution. On the 30th of April, 1534, when the party of the 
Reformation was becoming dominant, the council had ordered 
them to confine themselves to those streets which had been 
prescribed for them. The number of taverns was quite 
large, and the ecclesiastics, on quitting, left in them not 
only their morals, but even, said Froment, “their wantons 
and bastards.” 

These old national habits Calvin undertook to change ; 


and this revolution, the consequence and complement of the 
ll 
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other two, was not less vigorously contested than the others 
had been. “ Papistry,” says Calvin, “had been driven out 
of Geneva by Farel and Viret, but affairs were still in con- 
fusion. The triumph of the gospel consisted, for the most 
part, in having broken down the idols. The town was split 
into miserable factions,...and there were many perverse 
men against whom I, feeble and timorous as I was, was 
obliged to declare mortal combat, staking my own body in 
the struggle.” These men whom Calvin calls perverse, and 
who were the good old citizens of Geneva, were the leaders 
of a new party formed in the town after the rise of the 
reformed worship. The burghers had originally been divided 
into Mamelukes and Eidguenots; the Eidguenots, having 
vanquished the Mamelukes, had split into Catholics and 
Evangelicals; the Evangelicals, having vanquished the Cath- 
olics, separated into Libertines and Calvinists. 

The Libertines in Geneva formed the party for the pre- 
servation of the former morals and the civil liberty of the 
town. They were unwilling to sacrifice their habits and 
pleasures to the rigid austerity required of them, and refused 
to put under the foot of these imperious Frenchmen, who 
had taken command of their town, their old franchises for 
the maintenance of which they had expelled the duke and 
dethroned the bishop. They relied for support upon Berne, 
as the Catholics had relied upon Friburg, and the Mame- 
lukes upon Savoy. Of this party, John Philip, Ami Perrin, 
Vandel, and other principal burghers who had been the first 
to declare in favor of the Evangelical doctrine, took the lead. 
As early as the 4th of September, 1536, they appeared in 
considerable numbers before the council, “ protesting,” says 
Michael Roset, “ that they desired to live in freedom, and 
were unwilling to be bound by the dictwm of the preachers.” 

They had refused to be present at the reading and adop- 
tion of the confession of faith in the Church of St. Peter. 
Later, the council having ordered that burghers should send 
their children to the school of Rive, under penalty of losing 
citizenship, and having enjoined the dissenters to conform to 
the established discipline or quit the town, they refused to 
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obey the order, and the council dared not or were not able 
to force them to obedience. They wore green flowers, and 
styled the reformers the “ brethren in Christ.” They gained 
such favor with the people by talking of the maintenance of 
their franchises, that, in the election of the 3d of February, 
1588, the syndics were chosen from their party, and John 
Philip, one of their leaders, was appointed captain-general. 

They then demanded the reéstablishment of the Bernese 
franchises, and the young men of the faction persecuted the 
ministers with insult and menace. The latter attacked, with 
still more strenuous preaching, the irregularities to which 
these opponents of their austere rule abandoned themselves. 
They openly censured the magistrates for their toleration of 
these excesses. The council forbade the preachers, and 
Farel and Calvin by name, to speak of the civil government 
of the town. Minister Corault, who was old and blind, but 
bold and learned, set this prohibition at defiance, and 
declared in the pulpit that Geneva, with its factions, was 
“the government of frogs.” The council had him im- 
prisoned. 

Calvin and Farel appeared before the council and com- 
plained bitterly of the imprisonment of their colleague. 
The council commanded them to reéstablish the ceremonies 
of Berne. They refused to obey. The council then forbade 
them to preach next day,— Easter Sunday. But they 
preached, Farel at St. Gervais, Calvin at St. Peter, thunder- 
ing against the immorality of the town. They refused to 
celebrate the communion, because the people were not 
worthy to receive it. The petty council, greatly incensed, 
passed a sentence of banishment against them, which was 
confirmed by the Council of Two Hundred, and by the 
general assembly, on the 23d of April, 1538. When the 
grand sautier of the town came to notify to them the order 
to quit Geneva in three days, “ Very good,” said Calvin; 
“if we were in the service of men, we should be poorly 
rewarded ; but we serve a great Master, who, so far from 
not recompensing his servants, pays them even what he 
owes not.” They left the town and repaired, Farel to Neuf- 
chiitel, and Calvin to Strasburg. 
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This banishment, which to some men would have been a 
grievous blow, filled Calvin with a secret joy. “Finding 
myself,” says he, “thus cut off from this vocation, and free, 
I resolved to live in seclusion and peace.” But Martin 
Bucer, employing the same adjurations used by Farel, 
induced him not to abandon the service of their common 
faith. Indeed, he organized at Strasburg a French church 
which prospered greatly. There he married the widow of a 
converted Anabaptist, named John Storder. By this wife, 
with whom he lived nine years, he had one son, who died 
very shortly after his birth. At this time he had acquired 
such a reputation for talent and learning, that Melanchthon 
gave him the name of “the theologian,” and he was sent to 
the diet of Ratisbon, in 1541, to uphold there the Protestant 
cause. 

But his exile could not last long. He was destined to be 
limited only by the complete triumph of his ideas, to secure 
which this exile was necessary, since one never succeeds 
without the aid of the violence and foolishness of one’s 
enemies. The death of Berthelier had ushered in the inde- 
pendence of Geneva, the expulsion of Farel and Froment, 
its reformation; the banishment of Calvin was destined, in 
like manner, to precede the establishment of its religious 
constitution. It was necessary that out of the excesses of 
faction should spring the need of rule, just as out of the 
abuses of Catholicism had sprung the need of the reforma- 
tion; as from the attacks of Savoyard injustice had sprung 
the need of independence. 

Although an attempt was made at first to maintain the 
moral reformation begun by Farel and Calvin, the town soon 
fell into a state of the greatest disorder. “They renewed 
the baptisteries,” says Michael Roset, “they danced, they 
gambled, they indulged in drunkenness and lewdness under 
cover of the Bernese ceremonies; they went naked through 
the streets with tambourines and fifes.” Antony Sauniers 
and Mathurin Cordiers, regents of the school of Rive, and 
several French burghers of Calvin’s party, having refused to 
receive unleavened bread at the Christmas communion- 
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service, were banished from Geneva. Instruction came to 
anend. Even the worship was soon interrupted. Already, 
in the distribution of the elements, two members of the 
council had been obliged to assist the only two ministers 
who had remained in Geneva, and who were insufficient in 
number for the work. But these two ministers, Morand 
and Marco, who had shown more subserviency than the 
others, were unwilling, in their turn, to remain in a town 
given over to gross debauchery, and they departed without 
leave. As a consequence of this reactionary movement, 
some priests reéntered the town, and some Catholics the 
council. 

The syndics and the captain-general, John Philip, sacri- 
ficed even the interests of the town of Geneva to those 
of Berne. In the agreement which had been concluded 
between the two towns in 1536, after the conquest of the 
Vaudois territory by the Bernese, it had been stipulated 
that the Bernese should keep the seigniory of Gaillard, the 
Convent of Bellerive, and the Castle of La Batie, and that 
they should cede to the Genevese the priory of St. Victor, 
with its rights and revenues, keeping, however, the “ appel- 
lations.” At first, they had asked to take the place in 
Geneva of the bishop and the duke, “considering,” said 
they, “that they had won this privilege by right of war”; 
but they had refrained from pressing this claim, “on the 
score,” as they added, “of true friendship.” They had, 
nevertheless, reserved to themselves the appellation, “so far, 
at least, as such has heretofore been made to the duke and 
his council, or to his officers of justice.” 

This reservation of the appellations of St. Victor and of 
the vidamate led to the setting up of asort of claim by 
Berne, in 1540, over the sovereignty of Geneva. Three 
Genevan deputies, two of whom had been syndics at the 
time of the expulsion of Calvin, were dispatched, to come 
to an understanding with the seigniory of Berne. They 
acceded to certain articles which transformed the claims of 
Berne into actual rights. This subserviency aroused the 
greatest indignation in Geneva. The general council issued 
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an edict which condemned to death whoever should talk of 
changing the government; and to banishment and confisca- 
tion of property whoever should be party to a suit, whether 
against the town, or against a burgher, brought before a 
foreign tribunal. This edict was forthwith brought to bear 
upon the three deputies who had sacrificed the interests of 
the town. The captain-general, John Philip, having deter- 
mined to undertake their defence, raised a riot, in which he 
killed a burgher with his own hand. But his party was 
the weaker. He was himself seized, and had his head cut 
off, in spite of the intercession of the seigniory of Berne. 

Then it was that the Genevese — perceiving the conse- 
quences of their unreasonableness; seeing that they were 
not more free for being disordered ; that they had set on foot 
a change without assenting to its results; had declared for a 
reform without being willing to make sacrifices to secure it ; 
that they were neither Catholic in dogma, nor Protestant in 
morals — decided to recall Calvin. 

On the 22d of October, 1540, the syndics and the council 
of Geneva wrote, urging him to come back to their town. 
At first he refused, saying “that he had forgotten the art of 
governing the people,” and he did not feel himself compe- 
tent to face the difficulties there awaiting him. But, his 
sentence of banishment having been revoked on the Ist of 
May, 1541, and the towns of Berne, Basle, and Ziirich 
uniting their request to the pressing solicitation of Geneva, 
and the peremptory voice of Farel, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded. “I have offered my heart,” said he, “as a sacri- 
fice to God; therefore I will go.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


REV. T. J. MUMFORD. 


The Christian Register of September 8 is mostly a memorial 
of this wise and good man. It would be a vain thing for us to 
seek to add anything to what is there said. And yet we would 
fain set before our readers some slight portrait of him as he lives 
in our thought. He was a substantial man. He stood firmly on 
the ground. He walked with no wavering or unsteady gait. 
Seen from any point of view, there was an air of steadfastness 
about him. And this outward bearing did not belie the inward 
character. He was brave in defence of what he believed to be 
right. But his bravery was no sudden impulse. It was a part of 
the inherent strength and steadfastness of the man. He was a 
person of strong convictions, and what he believed he steadfastly 
obeyed and followed. Duty was the law of his life. By that 
most of all was he brought into alliance with the infinite source 
of life. Hence there was no faltering when great emergencies 
were to be met and great responsibilities to be assumed. Though 
' he was born in South Carolina, neither the accident of his birth, 
nor the endearing associations connected with it, nor his personal 
interests could make him for a moment hesitate to engage early 
and with all his might on the side of freedom in the great anti- 
slavery conflict. Born in the Episcepal Church, with feelings of 
strong personal attachment to some of its members, he yet gave 
it all up, and fearlessly cast in his lot with the advocates of an 
unpopular faith, when the truth, as God had enabled him to see 
it, demanded of him the sacrifice. 

A stalwart, steadfast, brave man he was, quick to see and 
strong to follow the standard of right. And this steadfast 
strength was not confined to the demands of his moral nature. 
It entered into his whole being. It characterized all his faculties. 
He was a man of the most delicate sensibilities and affections. 
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But they were as strong and steadfast as they were delicate and 
tender. “He had,” one said, “a genius for friendship.” The 
circle of his friends was enlarged every year. He seldom visited 
a new place without making new friends. Men were drawn 
towards him and bound to him sometimes by an attachment as 
vivid and romantic as that by which young men and women are 
drawn together for life. He wasa public man. As a minister, 
and much more as an editor, he was connected with multitudes of 
people. But this larger life, which sometimes takes away the 
sense of personal relationship and merges the individual in the 
mass, with him never dulled the edge of his personal affections, 
but rather extended and intensified his friendships. No press of 
public duty made him forget the little attentions by which he 
could show how alive and active his personal feelings were. If 
he could not be with his friends to speak the word he wished to 
say, he remembered them none the. less, and had especially the 
gift of writing just at the most important moment, and with just 
the words that were most grateful. For want of these timely 
and impromptu recognitions how often are our most dearly cher- 
ished friendships allowed to cool! 

And within a closer circle, the sweetness of his nature showed 
itself even more affectingly, and added more richly to his happi- 
ness. “If,” says Mr. Chadwick, “he had a genius for friendship, 
I think he had ararer genius for domestic love. Parents, wife, 
brothers, sisters, child, these were the chords of his experience 
that gave out the sweetest music. He used to write their birth- 
days, and the days of their re-birth into the life to come, upon his 
letters to me as saints’ days quite as good as any that the calendar 
can show. He used to speak of them with glistening eyes and 
accents softly hushed. And so it was, although I knew him well, 
I came to feel that I had never got beyond the outer temple of 
his spirit, and that there was‘an inner temple very calm and holy, 
sacred to the most close and beautiful affections of his heart.” 

This strong, faithful, tender-hearted man was, for nearly six 
years, editor of the Christian Register, and no one has ever 
better answered the many and varied requirements of that diffi- 
cult and important office. In addition to his greater and finer 
qualities, he knew, as by instinct, everything that was going on, 
and how to deal with new or old questions in the light of rea- 
son and in the light that was thrown upon them by passing events. 
His death is a serious loss to the Unitarian denomination and to 
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the whole Christian community, while it has thrown a shadow on 
many a private home and heart. 


No analysis of Mr. Mumford’s quality as an editor or as a man 
is adequate which does not take in his intense hold on persons. 
He had almost a genius for fine appreciation of noble characters, 
and for loyalty to them. Virtue, truth, religion were always 
incarnate in his thought, never abstract. He cared, perhaps, too 
little for logical processes and general speculations. His appeal 
was always to life, to spiritual experience, to the tests of charac- 
ter and result. He knew better than many of us how perilous it 
is in religion to run out the parallel of thought very far beyond 
that of life; how surely religious speculations unbalanced by 
spiritual experience become involved in vagueness, confusion, and 
contradiction. It was his constant habit to hold up a disputed 
view or practice to be tested in the light of the conviction or 
character of eminent and saintly men and women. He studied 
theology as it incarnated iiself in noble lives. Not following 
authority blindly, he sought for truth where it seemed to him to 
have embodied itself most completely. Without believing in the 
infallibility of the Church, or of any body in the Church, the 
consensus of rational and reverent minds had great weight with 
him; and his intellectual humility in the presence of religious 
genius, especially before the wisdom of high Christian experience, 
was as childlike as his hold on his own religious convictions was 
stalwart and manly. Presumption, brilliant and erratic guessing 
in religion, found little favor with him, and met, sometimes, the 
puncturing javelins of the same keen wit he kept also in hand for 
perverse and stupid bigotry in his own religious body or outside, 
and which he more especially reserved for what seemed to him to 
be charlatanry or moral crookedness,—if in religious transactions 
or religious men, so much the more certain not to be spared. He 
simply could not help having a keen sense of what was sophisti- 
cal, vaporous, and absurd; and it was hard for him to forbear the 
shafts of his playful but thoroughly sincere rebuke, though none 
but those in constant intercourse with him knew how often he ~ 
forbore them. And when sophistry seemed to him to cover 
moral defect or dereliction, his sallies had a ring of indignant 
earnestness that was positive and sometimes startling. Neither 
dignities nor denominationalism stood in the way then of his 


scathing bolt; nor could recognized position nor ability persuade 
12 
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him to assent, or atone with him for what he felt to be loose or 
morally oblique methods or conduct. He bore persuasion man- 
fully and stood his ground. 

He never struck for the median line of religious sentiment or 
influence. Under his conduct, the Register never was a denom- 
inational organ, save as the Unitarian public found and rejoiced 
to utilize a spirit so sincerely and warmly in accord with its best 
traditions, tendencies, and aspirations. His hearty loyalty to 
Unitarian Christianity was personal, not professional ; the genuine 
product of his faith and sober judgment, not the accident or 
necessity of his position. He could never be made to compre- 
hend the necessity of any denominational strategy that was not 
also the dictate of his genuine Christian manhood. You could be 
sure that what he advocated he believed in, and that what he 
rebuked he personally dissented from. 

Few among us were level-headed enough to escape his open or 
implied correction sometimes; and they were happy who soon 
learned that the argument he conveyed in a witty brevity left 
him unembittered by the sally, and with as much intellectual 
respect and cordial good feeling towards an opponent as though 
he had discharged a quarto at him. His method of argument was 
by epigram and instance. In relation to this, he once described 
himself as a “one-barrelled man.” He loved to’ .- and fire at 
will without waiting for the whole intellectual li 

That Mr. Mumford’s distrust of mere speculation and abstract 
reasoning, and his close-clinging hold on personalities and practi- 
cal tests, limited his thought, limited, sometimes, his intellectual 
sympathies, is very likely. He sometimes did not understand the 
intellectual processes, the logical necessities that drove good men, 
on one side or the other, to extremes where he could not follow 
them. His Christian faith was as firmly grounded in practical 
conviction, as was his Unitarian distrust of prescribed methods 
and authoritative standards in religion. To say that he was 
sometimes unjust to those who advocated what he opposed, is 
simply to say that he was human, since no intellectual position 
has been found so broad as to obliterate, or greatly obscure, the 
fundamental limitations of a man’s intellect and character. 

But he never failed to appreciate and rejoice in downright 
earnestness, intellectual and moral, genuine religious sentiment, 
and manly character. His loyalty to noble friendship was entire, 
amounting, in some instances, to discipleship. Nor did this make 
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him narrow nor inhogpitable to any claimant upon his esteem and 
affection. Neither tradition nor intellectual conviction kept the 
key of his affections and spiritual sympathies. His pantheon was 
always open, and new shrines were continually appearing in it. 
All worthy causes, all saintly characters, all heroic lives had a 
place, and there was no challenge of intellectual shibboleths. 
His success as an editor was in large part the result of his genu- 
ineness and whole-heartedness as a man. 


TRAMPS, 


We are, as perhaps every free and really living people must be, 
in a state of perpetual transition. The precedents of yesterday 
do not apply to the circumstances of to-day. The more effective 
and expansive the life of a nation is, the more rapidly does it out- 
grow its habits. The institutions and safeguards of one genera- 
tion are wholly insufficient for the next. The whole social organ- 
ization has to be kept fluent and pliant as the essential condition 
of rapid and continuous growth. Where the growth is entirely 
healthy, coming from within, through a vigorous constitution and 
favoring circumstances, the necessary laws are suggested in the 
natural processess of development. But when the growth is vio- 
lently and abnormally hastened by extraordinary accretions from 
abroad, it is much more difficult to secure the necessary social ~ 
and political safeguards and restraints. Great wisdom and fore- 
sight and great skill in the adaptation of means to ends are then 
required. And sometimes the suddenness of changes baffles the 
thought of the wisest. 

The sudden and fearful development of vagrancy within the 
last two or three years is an alarming illustration of this fact. We 
doubt whether there has been anything like it since the time of the 
Crusades, when all Europe was overrun by saunterers,— hordes of 
people, let loose from all the habits of domestic life, wandering 
about without aim or home, and demanding support from the 
orderly members of society. These tramps are numerous and 
omnipresent. In a retired country town, sixty miles from Boston, 
during the present season, six hundred of these dangerous vaga- 
bonds have been lodged at the public cost in six weeks. No one 
knows where they come from, or where they are going. As with 
the Colorado potato bugs and the Kansas grasshoppers, no one 
understands the conditions of their increase or decrease. We only 
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know that they are very serious and threaténing pests while they 
last, and that severe measures should be taken to put an end to 
their depredations. No place is secure. In the most secluded 
fields or woods the innocent members of a household may be way- 
laid. Houses which formerly were never locked can hardly be 
bolted strongly enough to give a sense of security to women and 
children. We wonder, indeed, that so few instances of violence 
and outrage have occurred, where so many thousands of lawless 
and unknown men are travelling singly or in small companies 
everywhere. What can be done? It is easy to say that no one 
should give them food or shelter. But is it quite safe to do so? 
Will it not make them desperate? On the other hand, the abun- 
dant supplies which are given, whether through fear or benevo- 
lence, are increasing the evil. As private citizens we may dis- 
courage, but we cannot put it down. Stringent laws must be 
made, as they were in England five or six centuries ago, against 
“sturdy beggars.” Tramps, who can give no satisfactory account 
of themselves, should be summarily condemned to hard work and 
coarse fare. If such laws could only be severely applied every- 
where, the habit would soon be broken up, and these unwhole- 
some strangers would find their occupation gone. As the evil is 
not indigenous but an imported one, it will not, we think, be very 
difficult to cure. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


In our last issue, we spoke of strikes, and have no qualifying 
word to add to what we then said. But we do wish to call the 
attention of thoughtful men to the very serious condition of 
things which is indicated by these outside disorders. Tramps 
are an extraneous and accidental nuisance, and may be abated by 
vigorous measures. But the labor question is one which goes to 
the heart of our modern social structure. Strikes may be and 
ought to be put down at once and by force, when they undertake 
by force to interfere with the relations between employers and 
employed. These superficial disturbances are often unreasonable 
and unjust. But the state of feeling which makes them formida- 
ble comes from a blind and indefinite impression that there is 
something profoundly wrong in the relation of labor to capital, 
and that some new methods of adjustment between them ought 
to be adopted. Here, we believe, is the grand social problem of 
our day. No more important question calls for the gravest con- 
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sideration of the social science student, or of the philosophical 
and practical statesman. 

We live in the midst of a great industrial revolution which 
works by laws as powerful as those which uphold monarchies or 
republics. The multiplication of labor-saving machines has within 
.the present century increased the productiveness of labor six-fold 
or more. The amount of wealth which a million.men can produce 
to-day is, at least, six times as great as they could have produced 
a century ago. How shall this wealth be distributed? Shall 
the laborer have his part of the advantage, or shall the principal 
portion of this immense gain go to swell a comparatively few 
colossal fortunes? Shall a hundred thousand men be made com- 
fortable, or shall the wealth which they create — beyond the bare 
necessities of life—be so distributed as to enable one strong man 
to lay up for himself and his children a hundred millions of 
dollars ? 

The bare statement of the question indicates the inequality, 
and, therefore, the injustice, which lies latent in the present con- 
dition of things. Men are unequal in talents, and, therefore, 
must be unequal in their possessions. Very true. But does not 
society, as it now exists, add to the natural inequality, and so 
favor the rich at the expense of the poor? Does the laborer have 
his share of the advantages of increased wealth? He is a great 
deal better off than he was a century ago. He works fewer 
hours and has many more of the comforts and luxuries of life. 
But, as compared with capitalists, has he his fair proportion 
of the increased gain? If not, how can it be secured to him? 

Heretofore, the laborer with us has also been a capitalist. The 
man who works on a railroad or in a factory, may also own a 
portion of its stock. But the lines of separation are growing 
more distinct. Vast fortunes are more frequently made; and 
vast fortunes, with the habits of luxury, power, and overbearing 
pride growing out of them, are at variance with the fundamental ~ 
principles of Christianity and of a free government. Every year 
these glaring inequalities become more obtrusive, injuring usually 
most of all the children of those who seem to be the moat 
favored classes. How are these great evils to be met and over- 
come? We only state the question, hoping that some of our 
ablest thinkers, both on the philosophical and the practical side, 
will bestow upon it something of the attention which its impor- 
tance demands. 
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THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


is composed of seven societies in America; namely, Potsdam, New 
York, Boston, Hartford, Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa; seven socie- 
ties in England, and as many more in Europe. It is the residuary 
legatee of the famous Edward Irving, who died at Glasgow 
thirty-three years ago. It professes to enjoy miraculous gifts, like 
healing, and to possess exactly the apostolic offices as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Having been present repeatedly at its services, and heard its 
lectures, I have thought others might be interested in a brief 
notice of a very peculiar people, who withdraw from every other 
sect in philanthropy as well as in worship, — because no others pre- 
serve the perfect order of the apostles, — and are chiefly interested 
in urging all men to prepare for the immediate coming of Christ. 
Their exceedingly lengthy service begins with every member 
depositing an offering in the charity-box as he enters, then with 
crossing the holy water upon his forehead, then every Sunday 
with the communion at which a long liturgy is read and sung, 
during which the ministrants change their dresses many times. 
As this is believed to be the real body and blood of the Lord, a 
light is always kept burning in front of the altar, and the elements 
are received with peculiar reverence. Their ritual embraces por- 
tions of the Greek, Roman and Protestant ;— architecture, music, 
different colored vestments, incense, lights, are all employed to 
enhance the effect. Its characteristic is the fourfold ministry of 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastors. The apostleship, the 
chief office, was constituted directly by the Lord, that is, by 
divine direction; and when the last one of the twelve appointed 
nearly fifty years ago passes away, the Lord will surely come,— 
whose speedy approach is indicated, first, by the increased scoff- 
ing of the present times; and, second, by the word of prophecy in 
this little body of believers. The hope of the coming of Christ 
has been revived by communications from heaven, after having 
been lost sight of for nearly fifteen centuries, and now requires 
peculiar preparation, so that all the one hundred and forty-four 
thousand of the Lamb’s followers may have his seal in their fore- 
heads, — may not be unprepared to be caught up into the heavens. 
They are a remarkably lowly, sincere, devoted body, nowhere 
popular, nowhere increasing, nowhere distressed at being in such 
a minority, forming the most literal, sectarian, ritualistic body of 
Christian worshippers it has ever been my fortune to encounter. 

H, 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


The Baptist Quarterly for July contains a valuable article from 
the pen of Dr. TenBrook, of the University of Michigan, with 
‘this heading, “Is the World Growing Better?” There is such a 
healthy ring to this paper, so much good cheer, and so much 
true liberality of thought, that it does one good to read it. 

Dr. TenBrook begins by speaking of the general tendency, in 
the preacher and the politician, to represent that the world is in a 
very bad condition, and growing worse every day. He apolo- 
gizes for the preacher; says he does not mean this; his business 
is to reform the world; that part on which so much has been 
done, is not what he speaks of so much as of the remaining 
deformities. The vice which survives, says Dr. TenBrook, in 
the midst of a high state of civilization, is of a much more 
virulent type than that of a community where the sfandard has 
always been low. Sixty years ago, he says, when every family of 
our land kept its supply of alcoholic drinks, and when it was by 
no means disgraceful for the best of men to show occasionally a 
little exhilaration from their use, there could, perhaps, be no such 
fearful type of this evil as we now find. So in rural districts, 
where the virtue of all was a little loose, there could be none of 
those terrible places we find in the cities. In this sense, he says, 
if the statement be properly qualified, it may be said that corrup- 
tion is on the increase; that is, the remaining cases are more 
malignant. He speaks of “clerical declamation,” and thinks it 
goes on the principle that the more desperate the view of the 
case, the stronger will be the stimulus to exertion, as if men 
would work hardest in an utterly hopeless case. 

We might say ourselves that this is a part of the principle of 
Calvinism, which interprets. literally Paul’s strong speech, when 
he says, “ They are all included in unbelief, that His mercy might 
save them all.” It finds it easier for an imputed righteousness to 
save men all “in the lump,” the good as well as bad from the 
same doom. 

But Dr. TenBrook has so little of the spirit of Calvinism in 
his article that we would rather hear him than talk ourselves. 

The politician, he says in his harangue, is ever pointing to the 
purity of statesmen in the past; but the historian, in fact, does 
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not name the small men, nor often the blemishes of great men, 
and so the contrast is unfavorable to our age. 

There has been a great fear that the Roman Catholics would 
inundate our country, and subvert the government and hand it 
over to the Pope; and Protestant Christians talk about the total 
extinction of their own Church, although “they complain dole- 
fully,” he says, “when sceptics copy and circulate their pictures.” 

He traces the influence of Christianity on the already corrupt 
nations of Greece and Rome, which saved them, with the help of 
the purer blood of the Northern barbarians. The only native 
races on this hemisphere which have gained an assured perma- 
nency, have secured it by the acceptance of Christian civilization. 
First the Mexicans and the Peruvians; and then recently the 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles; while the unchris- 
tianized tribes are rapidly becoming extinct. Our own popula- 
tion, drawn from Christian Europe, he thinks has not only relieved 
her of surplus people, but reacted with marvellous power upon 
the mother countries in respect to government, religion, and 
social progress. Australia and its islands are in the sure way of 
Christian civilization; and large portions of Africa are yielding to 
it; while six hundred miles of Western Coast are under the lead 
of those black men who, during a sad residence of three hundred 
years of their race in America, have become qualified for their 
work, thus carrying out the plan of Providence for drawing them 
into the universal family of Christian nations. The followers of 
the Arabian prophet, says Dr. Ten Brook, offered everywhere the 
alternative of the Koran or the sword; our peaceful proclamation 
is the Bible or extinction. On the American Continent, he thinks 
the extinguishing has somewhat prevailed over the converting 
process. He seems to overlook one fact; and that is, that Chris- 
tian nations have helped put on the extinguisher, not by Chris- 
tianity, it is true, but by the absence of it,—the absence of the 
Golden Rule; crowding the barbarous ones into small spaces, as 
we have done the Indian, until he could no longer perpetuate 
himself by the athletic life of the chase. 

He would say in answer, perhaps, that these races without the 
touch of the foreign interloper are destined to extinction, and 
that where they are injured by civilization, it proves nothing 
against the influence of Christianity: it only proves that that 
civilization which dwarfs them is not Christian, but heathen in its 
policy. We fear the English race in India is not developing the 
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robust manhood of the native princes and people; but either 
sowing the seeds of jealousy and revenge which may spring up at 
a future hour, or else creating a half-breed race, without the 
sterling qualities of the Briton, or the profound intellect of the 
Hindoo. But here again we may say it is insular pride and 
narrowness that is in fault, and not the sublime doctrines of the 
Sermon on the Mount of a Master who knew no nationalities. 

Dr. TenBrook goes on to speak of the great and populous 
Continent of Asia. The northern portion in possession of Russia, 
he speaks of as partly occupied by Christians of a low type, but 
still progressing. They are like meal, he says, with the leaven 
inserted and the temperature too low for it to work much; but a 
time is coming when fermentation will be accelerated. All 
Western Asia is, including Persia, inhabited by Mussulmans, with 
some Christians, Greeks, arid Armenians. This religion is in proc- 
ess of depopulation, and is destined to be possessed by Christian 
colonists from Europe, reénforced by missionary and educational 
influences. 

He has less hope of Christianizing the people of Eastern and 
Central Asia at present. These natives are not in decay; are not, 
he concedes, wasting away before civilization. They are vigorous 
and thrifty and numerous. Numerically, conversions there are 
insignificant. The missions have cost valuable lives, large sums of 
money, and, in some cases, become extinct, leaving no clear traces 
of existence; but in many cases the old Pagan faith has been 
undermined in the popular convictions. This undermining of the 
old faith, he thinks, opens the way to a wide field of thought. 
Foreign residents in India can remember the time when there 
was no yielding of a single point of Hindoo doctrine, except in 
recognized Christian inquirers. Now the fundamental doctrines 
of the old faith are not generally held. Natural science, he says, 
is doing this, a science which has come to the people through the 
Christian religion. The cosmogony of India has been found 
utterly irreconcilable with scientific facts and must be renounced. 
The system of caste, too, the coat of impenetrable mail, has been 
pierced. High and low begin to associate, and there is no longer 
any conservative power in the Hindoo religion. 

These thoughts are not new to us; but they are put with the 
force of one who has taken a wide sweep of humanity, and 
formed his conclusions irrespective of any sect. We may be 


allowed to say here that these are the results which our devoted 
13 
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and earnest missionary, Rev. C. H. A. Dall, at Calcutta, arrived 
at some years ago when he abandoned a portion of his religious 
teaching for week-day schools, in order fo raise the children from 
the low habits of their parents. His movement was somewhat 
criticised at the time by other denominations; but we believe 
many of them have now partially followed his example. We 
ought to add, however, that he ceases not night and day to preach 
the gospel of Christ, to all who will hear him, by pen or word of 
mouth. 

When Dr. TenBrook speaks of there being no conservative 
power left in the Hindoo religion, he means, probably, as we 
should, the popular faith and superstitions of the people. There 
is a faith in India, as we all know —that of the Brahmo-Somaj,— 
which seems to be brightening to a perfect day. Whatever its 
founders may say about its principles being as old as India itself, 
we believe it owes its increasing influence to the contact of its 
leaders with Christianity. The world has always had principles, 
but not divine lives like that of Jesus. We trust the day is not 
far distant when this body will ally itself as one branch of the 
Christian Church, and recognize the same Master as ourselves,— 
a Master who belongs both to the East and the West. 

“The wedges,” Dr. TenBrook says, “have been driven into 
Japan and China to rend asunder their religious and social 
systems.” “Christianity,” he asserts, “is an education ; it triumphs 
not by single battles, but gradually moulds a people into its 
spirit and forms.” Would that all religionists were of his way of 
thinking! 

He touches upon the moral character of Christian countries 
themselves, individually and socially, and thinks that although 
vice may have grown in some places more venomous, it is because 
it has been hunted and driven into corners. If it finds its Five 
Points in our great metropolis, it is soon invaded by an army of 
Sunday-school teachers, and must surrender or seek other retreats. 
The standard of morality among princes and rulers is much 
higher than among the sovereigns of the past. He has some 
tolerant words for the Roman Catholic Church in answer to those 
who assert the old saying that “it never changes.” He believes 
that the educational influences of the last three centuries have 
changed everywhere the temper of the human mind, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or pagan. The people who want to reduce 
the world toa uniform faith by any old inquisitorial processes, 
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are too few to make any headway. The world has become 
thoroughly penetrated with the conviction that God has made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell.on the face of the earth. 
However much, he says, we may talk about the undiminished 
spirit of persecution in the Roman Catholic body, when we meet 
the flesh and blood of the Church in the persons of its Montalem- 
berts, Chateaubriands, De Tocquevilles, Lafayettes, Lamartines, 
its Fénelons, Massillons, Bossuets, Dupanloups, and their present 
chief pontiff himself, and even the body of their priesthood, or 
the rank and file of its laity, whatever we may think of their 
errors or their piety, we are inclined to embrace them with true 
fraternal feeling as part of the great brotherhood of humanity. 

In speaking of the missionaries, Dr. Ten Brook thinks “they 
make one mistake in common with all specialists in over-estimat- 
ing their relative value in the world’s progress,” because they are 
not alone in their efforts for improving the race, for God makes 
use of all kinds of instrumentalities; but he believes they are 
really the most efficient agencies, considering the amount of 
expenditure. They are not only teachers of religion and good 
morals, but they have often been pioneers in science and litera- 
ture. In our own Western missions they have generally been 
the great educational centre, and in pagan lands he declares 
“they have been the very best auxiliaries of scientific explora- 
tion.” Where they have not been the authors of works, they 
have been the authorities, to a great extent, on which such men 
as Leibnitz, Humboldt, Bunsen, ete., etc., have fallen back for 
their facts. They are the ones who have reduced barbarous 
languages to writing, and prepared grammars and dictionaries. 
He says some interesting things about the advantage of a stand- 
ard system of orthography, a common alphabet for the nations. 
An English bishop had an idea in his head two hundred years 
ago to get up a universal philosophical language; but these 
modest workers of our day, the missionaries, Dr. TenBrook 
thinks, have a more practical plan in a simple alphabet. 

In speaking again of the Roman and Greek churches he seems 
to be aware that he shall be charged by his co-religionists with 
dealing with these churches too favorably; but he says he has 
nothing to retract. As far as his own individual opinions go, he 
may be more Calvinistic than his critics; but he is speaking of 
the world’s great progressive forces working through Christianity 
as distinct from Paganism. He would still, he says, regard “all 
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who profess and call themselves Christians” as representing only 
the different stages of progress in the working of the leaven of 
Christianity. Christian sects are better viewed as supplementary 
than as antagonistic to each other. He illustrates this by the 
different ways in which the Calvinists, Anglicans, Baptists, etc., 
make up for each other’s deficiencies. 

He tells some interesting stories about his conversations with 
Roman Catholics,— one, a military officer and Catholic, who once 
came to his relief at a café in Germany when he was defending 
Christianity against a sceptical American. The officer ended his 
remarks by saying, “I do not defend the existing priestly system, 
but the Christianity of the New Testament.” Such examples, Dr. 
TenBrook thinks, show that the Roman Catholic Church has in its 
laity a great renovating force. He heard Dr. Déllinger deliver a 
course of lectures at Munich, and was much impressed with the 
wisdom and liberality of his views in regard to Christian missions 
and the relation of Protestants and Catholics. These lectures 
made a great stir in the city. The Roman See obliged Dr. Ddll- 
inger to modify them somewhat before they went to press. In 
this way, says Dr. Ten Brook, the parties and elements of the 
great progressive movements, religious, social, and scientific, now 
going on in the world, are ever coming in contact. Towards the 
conclusion of his article he says: “Though myself an infinitesimal 
part of this scheme, and hence interior to it, I have tried to sta- 
tion myself outside the whole; and forgetting that I have been, 
and am still, a deeply interested party to some of the contests 
which I have described, to report, nevertheless, as a disinterested 
observer, the sure and steady development of the divine plan, as 
yet imperfectly understood, which is working itself out to a har- 
monious end in the progress of our race.” 

We shall be glad if this imperfect sketch of this article may 
lead any one to read the original, which is specially interesting as 
coming from a denominational quarterly supposed to be so much 
more exclusive than our own. The writer’s own breadth and 
liberality, as well as ripeness of thought, is a proof in itself, of 
what he so ably argues, that “the world is growing better.” 


BOOKS. 


Mr. Froude’s third series of Short Studies on Great Subjects 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., is a very attractive book’ 
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for summer and autumn reading. The papers are not exhaustive; 
but he disarms criticism by the modesty of his title. He rambles 
on, revealing to us on every page the richness of his culture, and 
the gentle, reflective character of his mind. What we like best in 
him is the reverent tone with which he looks at the past, although 
he sees all its defects. There is an absence of that flippant spirit 
which measures old institutions with the eye of fancied superi- 
ority, and discusses with an air of calm condescension the faiths 
that continue to console the hearts of men. 

In his studies of the old Romans, he shows his love for classic 
days, and his familiarity with all their shades of thought; and yet 
he recognizes that Christianity was the great healer of the aches 
of the world, and that these nations must fall to pieces and begin 
again, because they were without it. In his annals of an English 
Abbey, he is tender towards the old monks, and yet he sees all 
their weaknesses, while he appreciates their service to literature 
and religion. 

In his paper on the “ Revivalism of Romanism,” he says some 
plain and wise words to Protestants in regard to a more rational 
interpretation of the Bible, and a more living and practical appli- 
cation of its truths in the training of the young at this present 
day. 

Christianity and Islam, by Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, pub- 
lished by the same firm, is a book which has won respect among 
all denominations. 

The sketch of Mohammed, at the beginning, is vivid, and fair in 
its statements and conclusions. The author betrays no desire, 
consciously or unconsciously, to do other than justice to this 
uncommon man. In his comparison of Jesus and Mohammed, he 
makes more of Jesus’ superhuman character than we should feel 
inclined to do, for the sake of the argument. We think the pure 
human personality of Jesus put side by side with the Arabian 
prophet, towers up so loftily that we need no supernatural elements 
to strengthen the contrast. They rather lower than heighten the 
effect. In comparing the Bible and the Koran, he has quite a 
fine power of antithesis, which gives force to his style, and is not 
far from the truth. For instance, he says, “In the Bible there is 
singleness of aim, but variety of expression. In the Koran there 
is no continuity of design, but great uniformity in expression.” 
In the Bible, he says, “ The matter exceeds in value by a hundred- 
fold the manner in which that matter is expressed. But in the 
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Koran it is the other way to a great extent.” He thinks there is 
no book that has lost less by translation than the Bible, because it 
was translated for us into the purest English; whereas its natural 
languages were in a state of decay when many of the books were 
compiled or written. But the Koran, on the other hand, was 
written in the purest Arabic, and by competent judges is pro- 
nounced musical and beautiful. This charm all vanishes in 
another language, and this, he thinks, shows its poverty, its 
inability to stand the test of translation. 

In regard to its contents, he praises its earnest and continual 
reiteration of the doctrine of one God with as much sincerity as 
we should do who are not troubled with any personal or meta- 
physical trinity. He thinks these church doctrines were never 
“fairly put before Mohammed,” and that is the reason he got such 
a prejudice against them. His indoctrinators were probably 
tainted with Manicheism, Nestorianism, and other Oriental errors. 
Mohammed, very likely, felt as we do, that no two persons ever 
“put” these mysteries in the same way, and we therefore satisfy 
satisfy ourselves as he did, with the simple unity of God. Mr. 
Stephens thinks many passages of the Koran are really exalted ; 
but yet not to be compared with Job or the Hebrew prophets, etc. 
He does great justice to Mohammed’s minute ceremonial laws, 
which were so wholesome for a barbarous people; but remarks 
that while we observe the same exactness and tedious rigidity in 
the Jewish laws, there was a capacity and willingness to outgrow 
them, as we see in the larger teachings of the prophets; whereas, 
with the Mohammedanism, there was no growth, and the tendency 
here, and hereafter, especially, was towards a sensual existence. 

In comparing the cruelties of the Mussulmans, in propagating 
their religion, with the barbarities of the Jews on entering the 
Promised Land, he is disposed to let the Jews off rather too 
favorably, on the ground that theirs was a small country, and it 
was necessary to exterminate the people, for they were so com- 
manded. It is not, however, the quantity of sin, but the quality 
of it which makes it sin. We do not believe the Jews were com- 
manded by God to destroy those people. We believe they were 
providentially led, through a God-inspired man (Moses) into 
those countries; but the excitement of military leaders did the 
rest. It is true, also, as Mr. Stephens remarks, that they were 
forbidden to interfere with surrounding nations; and, in spite of 
their error, we do believe with him, that their history compares 
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favorably with other early religious warfare, especially when we 
remember that their most trusted leaders and prophets always 
declafmed against treachery and injustice, and predicted the judg- 
ment of God on them. 

Mr. Stephens pays tribute to the influence of the early Saracens 
on science and art; but he thinks it has been overrated, and that 
they owed a great deal to the traces of Roman and Greek civili- 
zation which they found in the countries they ravaged. 

This is, on the whole, an interesting and valuable book, being 
the collection of a course of lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester. The author has a conscientious spirit, and 
his style is clear and attractive. 

One thing leads to another, and this reminds us of an interest- 
ing “Study of the Koran” which we found in a recent number of 
the Reform, a German paper, which is one of our exchanges. 


M. P. L. 
THINGS ABROAD. 


MODERN THOUGHT. 


A recent number of the London Jnqguirer contains a notice of 
the Theological Review, which is particularly rich in valuable 


articles the past month, and remarks especially upon one paper in 
it, that by Professor Upton on “Human Automatism.” The 
writer is stimulated by this article to say some good and encour- 
aging things about our own position and work in the religious 
world. We quote a portion of his article: — 


Could Priestley and his coadjutors revisit the earth, they would probably 
view with considerable surprise the position in which liberal Christianity 
stands at the present hour. Hated and persecuted by the ordinary theo- 
logical world of their day for what we may without exaggeration term 
their destructive criticism—for to that age it was destructive,—often 
depressed and disheartened by the calumnies and aspersions so freely 
showered upon them —the Ishmaels of their generation,— it would have 
been to them almost a glimpse of heaven to have foreseen that the teach- 
ings of their spiritual descendants,— the Channings, Martineaus, and 
their less noted brethren, would be regarded even by the orthodox 
churches as planks in the bulwark which Christianity is ever striving to 
raise against the encroachments of the cultured scepticism of our time. 
... And so our Unitarianism, using the word in its broad, full meaning, 
which has so long taken free inquiry for its motto, occupies to-day a 
vantage-ground of which, as we said above, Priestley could only dream. 
Are the arguments of a Tyndall to be met, to Martineau falls the task. 
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Is a man to be rescued from Agnosticism, to Channing cai: he turn for 
comfort and instruction. Is he to be delivered from the tyranny of 
dogmas and creeds and yet retain the deepest and most affectionitte rev- 
erence for the supreme Father, and the purest and most unselfish love for 
humanity, his footsteps may be led by Theodore Parker. Is a man’s 
spiritual life to be grounded and based on a thoroughly rational theology, 
which combines reason, duty, and affection in one harmonious whole,— 
to these we have named and to many others, Thom, Tayler, C. Beard, 
can he be pointed for guidance. To the so-called destructive criticism of 
the last century has succeeded a criticism which is constructive, its aim 
being to fix firmly in the hearts and consciences of men those funda- 
mental truths of religion which are immutable; truths that are indepen- 
dent of the varying forms and institutions which the circumstances and 
needs of humanity weave around them. There is a seeming change of 
front. Priestley and his school apparently spent their time in undermin- 
ing the positive beliefs of their age; the liberal Christians of to-day are 
climbing mountain slopes, while in the valley beneath the work of 
destruction is being carried on by many of those orthodox brethren who 
are loudest in their denunciations, and readiest with their cry of “ Icono- 
clast.” But with Priestley and us, his descendants, there is an historical 
and spiritual continuity. The heights which we are ascending are formed 
from the earth which was thrown out from the trenches in which he and 
his co-workers labored. To only a few prophetic spirits of the last 
century was it given to see that the undermining was really a building-up; 
that only by the destruction of some of the meaner dwellings which had 
grown up during long ages around the fair palace of primitive Chris- 
tianity, could the original beauties cf that palace be seen and its noble 
proportions fully restored and appreciated. Deeply rooted as these dwell- 
ings were, with foundations as seemingly secure as those of the palace 
itself, the task of demolishing them was too great for one, and, perhaps, 
for many generations. The work has been passed on, and we are in the 
midst of the battle with, as usual, advantages to assist us and disadvan- 
tages to contend against. The path which was toilsome and rugged to 
our spiritual fathers has by their exertions been rendered partially clear 
for us; many of the stones which were built into the dwellings assailed, 
we find to be no longer obstacles strewn in our road, but integral parts of 
the palace itself; and it is our pleasant task to restore them to their true 
and original position. Clearing our way as we go, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that every step is a step upward and onward, that every 
advance brings us nearer and nearer to the palace gates. 


The writer speaks of Professor Upton as one whose writings 
may serve to show to some of our more timid brethren that 
“advanced” thought is not necessarily all destruction; that the 
true successors of Priestley are the constructors of their age. 
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We quote a short passage from the article of Professor Upton, 
which may show us the drift of his thought, and alarm old- 
fashioned Unitarians somewhat, perhaps, though not so much for 
the left wing this time, as for the right. Speaking of Unitarians, 
Mr. Upton says: — 


They are apt to imagine that had the party of Arius, rather than that 
of Athanasius, gained the day, the cause of rational theology would have 
received at that early date a healthy impetus. It seems to me that the 
truth is precisely the reverse. Whether the orthodox divines at that 
time acted from some powerful instinct, or from a profound insight into 
the true merits of the case, in insisting, as they did, on the co-substantial- 
ity of God and Christ, and establishing that idea as a recognized and 
indispensable dogma of Christendom, they did, I believe, thereby an 
incalculable service to humanity. I do not, of course, accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity; but I do think that that doctrine has been a marvellously 
useful vehicle in transmitting to modern times the most central and vital 
truth of Christian theology and philosophy,—I mean the inseparable 
co-presence of God and man in human nature. To my feeling there is no 
expression more indicative of theological and philosophical shallowness 
than the expression not unfrequent among us, “I, for my part, regard 
Jesus as a mere man.” I am very far from thinking that Jesus is generi- 
cally different from other men; but I do feel that when we begin to 
realize at all adequately the deeper spiritual character and worth of 
human nature, we shall be less inclined to use a phrase which seems to 
suggest a definite line of demarcation between God and man. If Arian- 
ism had proved predominant at Nice, we should either have had a Chris- 
tian Polytheism, or else there was the risk of the conception of Jesus 
being degraded to that of a mere man, and thus emptied of all its divine 
significance. 


The Jnguirer has very sensibly answered this part of the 
article, particularly where it speaks of the charge that Unitarians 
talk of Jesus as a “mere man,” which charge, it says, is false, and 
originated with our orthodox friends. The Inquirer thinks the 
expression “may have been used by Priestley, but since then, has 
been a weapon in the hands of our opponents.” We agree with 
it in regretting that “the mysticism which has been so abundant 
in all ages of the Church concerning Christ, has been cherished 
and indulged in at the expense of his true humanity.” We have 
boundless confidence and hope for man—what he can be,— 
because we have known one divine man, Jesus Christ. Instead 
of bringing him down, we are simply taking man up by asserting 
Jesus’ proper and noble humanity. But we are not one of those 

14 
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who have a traditional horror of the word Trinity; nor are we 
troubled when we see those vague and mysterious gradations of 
thought, which in the mind of the religious thinker or believer 
sometimes blend the Son with the Father, and the Holy Spirit 
with both. They are no more untrue than the emotions of the 
transcendentalist who, in a moment of joyful union with the uni- 
verse, says, “I am God.” The fault with the Trinitarian, the 
Calvinistic Trinitarian at least, is, that he stops when he gets 
down to man. This divine union between the Father and his 
beloved Son, and all his sons and daughters, welded by his all- 
pervading Spirit, they cannot accept. Man is of an utterly differ- 
ent fabric from the Father and Son; he has hard work to get into 
the kingdom; very few men do get in, and then only as step-sons 
and half-brothers to Christ. We have, as we say, no serious 
objection to that attitude of mind which sees Jesus a controlling 
power far above man in peculiar nearness to the Father, and in a 
position to answer our supplications for the moment, as in the 
hour of deep grief. We do not hesitate to invoke the names of 
our departed beloved ones in the stress of life, saying, “Leave us 
not!” “Pray for us!” Why should we be unwilling to make 
our Master the same confidant, lest some should say we are wor- 
shipping him? Our own prevailing mood of mind, however, is 
that of contemplating Jesus in his perfect and beautiful humanity, 
our brother. 

Yet we can never settle the question of his nature, his precise 
relations to man and God. It is well for men, perhaps, to swing 
both sides of the circle, and thus keep him from rising too high, 
or sinking too low in the ideal of a perfect being. The only 
danger is, when men impose their particular views on others as 
dogmatic tests. If the Anglican is unwise and narrow, who will 
not fellowship you because you cannot believe in the “mystical 
body of Christ,” so, also, is the prosaic and matter-of-fact Unita- 
rian, who can only talk of Jesus’ good example, and never be 
lifted up into high communion with the Father through the Son. 


OUR WORK IN ITALY. 


Our readers will perhaps remember that in one of our last 
numbers, we inserted a letter from Professor Bracciforti in regard 
to his preaching in the little Unitarian hall at Milan. We trust 
they are already impressed witlr the singular disinterestedness of 
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this good and accomplished man who, though he has a large 
family to maintain, will steal a portion of his time to preach what 
he believes to be the pure gospel to those Italians who will come 
and hear on Sunday, He acknowledges how much the Roman 
Catholic Church is doing for its own improvement, estimates his 
work very modestly, says he has no claim upon us so far away; 
and yet we feel in our inmost souls how much he loves this work, 
and how its results must not be counted by numbers, but by the 
influence he is exerting on many thinking people who may, or 
may not, come to his service. We know how dear to him is that 
little hall. The rent is not paid for the winter. He asks nothing 
for his time. We are glad to say that a lady —the same who 
generously gave him a sewing-machine for his poor working girls, 
a year or two ago — has advised us to renew again our request to 
our readers to aid us in paying for that hall for the coming 
season, offering to start the contributions by herown. We should 
be glad to receive ever so small a sum, which may be sent to our 
address — Mrs. Charles Lowe, 7 Tremont Place, Boston — during 
the month of October. 


A correspondent of the English Independent describes “a new 
social reform” in Paris, inaugurated under English influences. 
The meeting was held in a hall that contained about three hun- 
dred. He describes it as of a popular nature,—simple speaking, 
short prayers, lively hymns, and the reading of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. He says, to one accustomed to the stolid, vacant 
air of Scotch congregations, it was refreshing to see the rapt 
attention of this French audience, many of whom probably heard 
the story for the first time. Some rough-looking fellows came in 
and swaggered about, disturbing the services. The speaker said 
nothing, but kept on quietly. By-and-by the hats came off, down 
they sat, and were soon as attentive as the rest. After the ser- 
vice two hundred remained to practise singing with the English 
lady, wife of the principal leader in the meetings. Some of the 
professors at the Sorbonne and newspaper editors are helping 
them in the work. . 

M. P. Ie 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
By Samuel Johnson. China. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


1877. 

Mr. Johnson has undertaken a mighty task, and has, in the two 
volumes already issued, shown that he possesses qualities which 
eminently fit him for his work. No service is more needed by 
this generation, and, when a few years have passed, none will 
have more ample recognition than that of the men who shall go 
into the innermost shrines of the most ancient religions to bring 
out to the light of common day the secret thoughts, hopes, and 
aspirations which have shaped themselves into modes of spiritual 
culture. If we can find what religious ideas are common to 
nations of the same grade of civilization, who have been separated 
from each other to such an extent that they cannot have borrowed 
from each other, we shall then begin to know something about 
the spiritual nature of man. Kesearch will beat down some 
favorite prejudices, but it will also build up some great affirma- 
tions. Once men supposed that Christianity was valuable for its 
peculiarities. Now they begin to claim that its chief merit is its 
fitness for universal human needs, and it will vastly fortify the 
position of its apologists if they can show that its truths are so 
embedded in the nature of the human soul that one shall need 
only to seek to find them in the soil whence all great religions 
have sprung. 

Mr. Johnson studies and writes with no intention of serving 
Christianity, and with no desire to disprove any of its legitimate 
claims. He simply takes his place, as a student and philosopher, 
outside of all specialized forms of religion, to examine them all, 
to see what they possess in common, and by what differences 
they are marked, asking also whether’ their diversities imply 
progress in one religion or another towards things desirable or 
otherwise. 

While Mr. Johnson denies that any religion, not éxcepting 
Christianity, possesses all the elements of universal religion, he 
does not shape his facts like an advocate bent upon making out 
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his case. One knows exactly what allowance to make at the 
outset; after that he need not fear that facts will be suppressed 
or exaggerated to produce any desired effect. His scholarship is 
immense, his industry indefatigable, and his literary skill of a rare 
order. He is capable of comprehending and appreciating myste- 
ries of the Eastern intellect which no one can make intelligible to 
the uninitiated. 

The ancient literature of China has been preserved in a form so 
compact that it is possible for an industrious worker to explore it, 
and this Mr. Johnson has done, tracing to their sources the 
elements which have shaped themselves into the institutions of 
government, education, social life, and religion. He treats all 
these subjects with care, because, in a peculiar sense, in China all 
of them have the same root. During the vast time in which the 
Chinese empire has been developing its resources, there has been 
time for the stable principles which have a lodgement in the 
Chinese consciousness to work themselves out in forms appropri- 
ate to their character. They have wrought apart from the busy 
world in which Western nations have built up our modern civili- 
zation; and if they have discovered and applied ideas which we 
deem of first-rate importance to the moral culture of mankind, 
we must be greatly confirmed in our high estimate of such ideas. 

We do not expect to find in the Chinese religion, as we do not 
in the Chinese character, the lofty transcendentalism of the 
Hindoo Buddhist. The Indian is dreamy, exalted, spiritual in his 
highest flights; the Chinese practical, clear-headed, and prosaic. 
The religion of Buddha was always an exotic in China, and has 
never attained the grand ideal proportions which mark the work 
of the ancient Indian prophets. Dr. Franklin would have been a 
“superior man,” a model of wisdom and morality to the Chinese. 

The ancient classics of which the materials, in part at least, 
must be more ancient than any existing civilization, contain some 
rare and beautiful illustrations of the moral law and show a just 
appreciation of its value, and in the lofty doctrines of Lao-tse 
reach heights overtopped by no prophet of equal antiquity. 

Confucius, however, is the accepted prophet of the Chinese 
nation. He expressed ideas which have had more direct influ- 
ence in organizing Chinese life than all others together. He 
seems to stand at the fountain-head of influence, receiving from 
the ancients their best, and sending it down in a continuous 
stream for twenty-four hundred years. That the modern results 
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are not more attractive need not surprise us when we see how far 
the civilization of Europe and America is from the practise of 
some of the plainest precepts of Christianity. There are many 
agencies at work in shaping the life of a nation even in small 
things. No idea can work itself out into forms which exactly 
express its meaning and purpose because no idea can have the 
field to itself. Mr. Johnson does not fail to point out some of 
the prominent defects of the Chinese nature. But he shows, also, 
that we are in danger of falling into precisely the same errors in 
regard to education, routine of officialism and prescription. At 
the same time, he reads us a lesson of civil service reform which 
will be of use to those who are capable of profiting by a good 
example. 

All great religions have had an Oriental origin. The conditions 
of ancient life in Asia were peculiarly favorable to the develop- 
ment of the highest spiritual ideas; and, with all our Western 
culture, we have never been able to surpass the poetry and 
prophecy which have furnished the inspiration of all the biblical 
religions of the East, and, through them, have supplied the West 
with food for its grandest imaginings and dearest hopes. The 
precepts which, through Christianity, have become current in 
Europe and America seem to have sprung spontaneously out of 
the life of the Asiatic nations. It is a matter of first importance 
to us to know whence they came, and why they were to such a 
notable extent powerless to work a complete redemption of the 
life of Asia. Mr. Johnson finds some of the causes, in the case of 
China, in the comparative seclusion of the empire, vast as it is; in 
lack of “the live chemistry of commingling qualities” in the 
Mongolic blood; and “the withdrawal from the magnetism of com- 
mercial relations.” “The three obvious traits of this muscular 
type, or work-temperament, have, at first view, an unpromising 
aspect. They are its instincts for plodding labor, for dead-level 
uniformity, for minute fidelity in details.” It is “a kind of anti- 
quated babyhood.” But these qualities have given rise to “a 
wonderful industrial development,” “systems of universal educa- 
tion and democratic habits of thought,” and a “complex political 
mechanism for appointing to office those who are fittest to fill 
them.” 

That our contemptuous ideas of Chinese life were not justified 
by the facts we have long since suspected. We are sure of it 
when we learn that in an empire of twice the size of the United 
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States there is supported a population ten per cent: more dense 
than that of England, where every one can read, and where, 
through literature, there is an official career of the highest honor 
opened to every peasant’s son who can prepare himself for the 
competitive examination. 

The moral condition of the Chinese, gross as it is, and falling 
so far short of the pure morality of their classics, may appear to 
us more tolerable if we attempt to imagine what would be the 
condition of America to-day if, instead of forty millions, we were 
forced to accommodate two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
people, to be educated, supported, and maintained in peaceful 
relations with one another. 

Such books as this cannot fail to enlarge our view of the prob- 
lems of civilization and religion, while they deepen our charity 
and increase our sense of responsibility in regard to the culture 
of the common people of all nations. We have here a storehouse 
of learning and wisdom. Much of it can be fully understood 
only by those who have had some previous preparation, for it is 
compact with knowledge. Sometimes the Christian will find 
some strictures on Christianity which he will think unjust. But 
it is too late in the progress of culture to refuse to read a book 
because it presents honest opinions which widely differ from our 
own, even on the most important subjects. 


Christianity and Humanity. A Series of Sermons. By Thomas 
Starr King. Edited, with a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


The issue of this volume is a literary event of more than ordi- 
nary interest. When Starr King died it was felt to be an added 
calamity that we were forbidden to expect the publication of his 
literary remains. It was almost inevitable that his too modest 
estimate of their value should be overruled at length by the 
strong desire of his many friends, and the consideration that what 
had been so welcome and fruitful in the hearing, must have a 
power for good when published that he would not have refused 
to have thus exerted had he remained in life. Indeed, he had 
proposed the publication of a volume of lectures on religious 
doctrines (which, it is hinted in the preface of this volume, may 
appear hereafter), and his final desire that his writings should not 
be published may have sprung from his keen sense of imperfec- 
tions in form or thought. His literary reputation is safe, however, 
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in the hands of the friends who have had this volume in charge; 
and while we shall never know what he might have been in the 
ripe maturity of his powers, we cannot be too grateful for such 
transcript of his clear, large intellect, and fresh and earnest spirit 
as these sermons give, and for the hope of other volumes here- 
after. We cannot doubt that the reception of this volume will 
be such as to warrant further publication. 

During Starr King’s life, his work was done almost entirely by 
the living voice; and while multitudes knew him as a lyceum 
lecturer, and his reputation as a preacher was very great, and he 
even came to be felt as one of the moral and political forces of 
the country, and his sprightly afd genial letters in the Zranscript 
found eager and delighted readers, few of his graver and more 
elaborate compositions were published. That these sermons lose 
much, lacking his eloquent presence and enkindling tones, cannot 
be doubted; yet enough remains to place them, if not with the 
very noblest, yet not far below the very noblest of published ser- 
mons. Indeed, in the supreme quality of readableness, in the 
fresh handling of religious themes, in the large free sweep of in- 
telligence through the realm of theology and philosophic specula- 
tion, in the happy joining of common duties with high sentiments 
and profound principles, and especially in making passing events 
and natural beauty tributary to spiritual uses and suggestive of 
practical religious lessons, it would not be easy to find many vol- 
umes that equal this. 

Mr. King was an earnest moralist, and his preaching was evi- 
dently close and searching, sometimes vehement and scathing, in 
the enforcement of public and personal righteousness. He had 
at least the aptitudes and temper of the philosophic theologian, 
loving to contemplate doctrines and religious parties in their essen- 
tial principles, and to set forth their universal relations. He had 
the ardent love of beauty of a Greek, and the sunny faith of a 
Christian child. But it is as an interpreter of the religiousness 
of Nature, and the spiritual suggestions of all outward things that 
Mr. King was happiest and most remarkable. He caught the les- 
sons of the mountains and the sea, and drew genial and inspiring 
sermons from the voices of the forest and the portents of the 
heavens. For him, as to the Hebrew seer, the floods clapped their 
hands, and the trees of the wood rejoiced together before the 
Lord. In the overflow of these spiritual analogies that come to 
him he sometimes puts significances and correspondences upon 
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objects or scenery that are rather ingenious than natural, inject- 
ing something into them from his own fertile religious imagina- 
tion. All the same he makes the elements and the cosmic forces 
preach righteousness and broad spiritual truth. 

Starr King was an orator and a rhetorician, doubtless, delighting 
in beautiful speech, with perhaps a slight weakness for a brilliant 
phrase or a neat expression. But there is nothing of sensational- 
ism, in any bad sense, in these sermons. He does not play with 
his hearer, nor let his thought wait while he trifles over pretty 


phrases. Even his most hazardous witticism has serious purpose 
behind it: — 


“ The root of some grave, earnest thought is understruck so rightly 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above.” 


“God is not an Infinite Quaker,” he said, “although he is the 
Infinite Friend.” 

The reader is referred to such sermons as that on “The Chris- 
tian and the Heathen Dollar,” “The Religious Lessons of - Metal- 
lurgy,” “The Organ and its Symbolism,” and those on the Dred 
Scott Decision, the Sierras, and Lake Tahoe, and “The Two 
Harvests,” as affording favorable illustration of Mr. King’s 
powers in the various directions to which we have alluded; and 
to the excellent memoir of Mr. Whipple for a sketch of a nature 
as rich, an intellect as clear, a spirit as sunny and as strong, a life 
for its space as fruitful as is often seen among men. 

We leave to other and more familiar hands the task of delin- 
eating fitly Mr. King’s character and work in our pages hereafter. 
But we cannot forbear quoting a few passages. The first is 
quoted in the memoir from an unpublished discourse, and shows 
how he liked to find the side of truth in a doctrine which he re- 
jected as a whole: — 


Theologians have quarrelled bitterly, and are quarrelling now, over the 
rank of Jesus, and yet there is one sense in which we must all believe 
that Christ is God, or our Christianity is of too low a type to deserve the 
name. Not as to the scale of his nature, but as to the essential qualities 
of his spirit, we must believe that Christ is the expression of the govern- 
ment of the universe. What Christ was in finite measure, under the 
limits of time, and in a human career, God is, without limits, unfathoma- 
bly and forever... . This is the great gain the world has made through 
Christianity, that it puts God into expression, makes him human, author- 
izes the sweetest affections of our nature to speak for him, brings him 


into society with us as a power and charm for the human heart... , 
15 
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There was no manifestation of God to the heart of humanity till Christ 
walked in Palestine, and said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,” and lived a religion of pity, tenderness, and sacrifice. God 
became human then, and the extent of our Christianity is measurable 
now by the fulness of our faith that God is an Infinite Christ; that he 
has purposed nothing and will do nothing against humanity that could 
not have originated in the pitying mercy of Jesus; and that the sacred 
beauty of that patience, sympathy, and charity was made to glow in 
history, that its colors might be reflected back over the whole Infinite, so 
that the human heart might know its God, and be saved from the impiety 
of ignorance and from despair. 


And this from his meditations lying under the trees beside 
Lake Tahoe is very characteristic : — 


The oracles of Greece are connected with the oak. And the lightness, 
the gayety, the wit, the suppleness of the Greek mind find in the voice of 
the oak their fit representatives; for the oak, though so stubborn and 
sinewy in its substance, is cheery and gay in its tone when the wind 
strikes it. But the evergreen trees, though so much softer in their stock, 
are far deeper and more serious in their music; and the evergreen is the 
Hebrew tree. The Cedar of Lebanon is the tree most prominent when 
we think of Palestine and the clothing of its hills. As I lay and listened 
to the deep, serious, yet soft and welcome sound of those pines by the 
lake shore, I thought of the inspiration of old which had wakened such 
lasting and wonderful music from the great souls of Israel. When we 
want knowledge or the quickening of intellect, we enter the groves of 
Greece; when we would find quickening, when we would feel the deeps 
of the soul appealed to, we enter the deeper and more sombre woods of 
Palestine. The voice of the pine helps us to interpret the Hebrew genius. 
Its range of expression is not so great as that of the oak or the elm or 
the willow or the beech, but how much richer it is and more welcome in 
its monotony! How much more profoundly our souls echo it! How 
much more deeply does it seem to be in harmony with the spirit of the 
air! What grandeur, what tenderness, what pathos, what heart-search- 
ingness in the swells and cadences of its “ Andante Maestoso,” when the 
wind wrestles with it and brings out all its soul! 

So the Hebrew stock was formed by Providence to yield a richer tone, 
a deeper music, naturally, than any other stock could give forth. And 
out of these, Moses towers like a mighty pine, and David as a giant 
cedar, and the author of Job as a stalwart fir, and Jeremiah as a tall, sad 
hemlock, and Isaiah as a stately arbor-vite, to pour out such strains as 
never before had been wakened for mortal hearing by the Spirit’s 
breath. 

In the Twenty-third Psalm we hear the tender whisper of the air in a 
pine; in the Ninetieth, the strong autumn breath through its branches ; 
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in the Eighteenth the trumpet of tempest blows blast after blast through 
its boughs, and bends its trunk while it roars with sublime passion. We 
cannot tell in the forest how much of the tone we hear is of the wind and 
how much of the tree. Neither can we tell in the great passages of the 
Bible what proportion of the music is of God and what proportion is of 
man. Those lofty souls were visited by inspiration. Holy men spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. But it was their faculties, their 
spirits that were thus moved as branches by the breeze; it was men that 
spake, we must remember; and their quality, their personality, their 
limitations, as well as the grandeur and veracity of the Spirit, was in all 
their utterance, and breathes from their pages still. 

I read under the pines of Lake Tahoe, on that Sunday afternoon, some 
pages from a recent English work that raises the question of inspiration. 
Is the Bible the word of God, or the words of men? Itis neither. It is 
the word of God breathed through the words of men, inextricably inter- 
twined with them as the tone of the wind with the quality of the tree. 
We must go to the Bible as to a grove of evergreens, not asking for cold, 
clear truth, but for sacred influence, for revival to the devout sentiment, 
for the breath of the Holy Ghost, not as it wanders in pure space, but as 
it sweeps through cedars and pines. No book is so deep, so rich, so 
tender, so awakening as the Bible after the freest criticism has been 
expended upon it. Nothing can take the tone out of it. It will be as 
true, as deep, as uplifting to the hearts of centuries to come, however 
cultured, as the voice of the pines will, in future ages, be the deepest 
natural music that the human ear can receive. 


Peru: Incidents of Travel and Ezploration in the Land of the 
Incas. By E. George Squier, M.A. F.S.A., late United 
States Commissioner to Peru, etc. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is one of those volumes which combine so much of real 
interest with the necessary detail, that one never gets weary. 
From beginning to end one feels as if really journeying amidst 
the scenes described, and delving into the hidden mysteries of 
the forgotten races of aboriginal America. The book is profusely 
illustrated, showing plans of the old ruins, cities, temples, etc., as 
well as giving numerous representations of warlike implements, 
domestic utensils, and various other matters, throwing new light 
upon the life and progress of the people inhabiting the country 
long before its conquest by the Spaniards. It strikes us that the 
book would be of great service taken in connection with Pres- 
cott’s History of the Conquest of Peru, as Mr. Squier has gone 
over the whole ground, and his researches cannot fail to deepen 
the interest the historian always awakens. w. 
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